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Devoted to LIGHT, WATER, and SEWERAGE. 
JOHN B. MURRAY, BANKER, NEW YORK CITY, PROPRIETOR, 





Iron Buildings, No. 254 Canal Street, East, (cor. Elm Street,) near Broadway. 
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~*~ “PO GAS-FITTERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ROUGHT IRON .GAS-PIPE. HOOKS, HOW- 
ever small a matter for gas fitters, are often a 
wraele for 7 having them sometimes on hand when required. 
L. Warreter & 94 Beekman street, N. Y., have always on hand 
several hundred kegs of all sizes, from i-inch to 2-inch. They are 
made of the best ty horse-shoe nail-iron, and are warranted 
not to break, They also keep constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of all kinds at materials. for PLUMBERS, such as China Wash 
B Closeb--Basins, Pan Closets, Bath*® Boilers, Brass and 
Silver-plated Cocks, Brass and Iron Pumps, Rams, French 
Fountain Jets, &c., al! at the very lowest prices. 


J. H. BRIOK & CO. 


ROOKLYN CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK 

Works, Van D Dyke, near Van Brunt street, Brooklyn, 
N, Y.—J. H. BRICK & CO., manufacturers of Non-Filtrating Clay 
Retorts, Fire Brick, Gas and Hot House Tiles, Arch, Furnace and 
Cupola Brick, Fire Cement, Mortar, &c. 

. H. B. & Co. have, at their extensive works, facilities for manu- 
facturing, which enable them to supply gas companies and others 
with any amount of their at short notice. 

Particular attention is invited to their superior Clay Retorts, 
which are giving perfect and universal satisfaction to the numerous 
gas companies who have them in proctae! operation. 

They refer all parties interested to the soe ee Works, 
wire sen mages more than two hundred in daily use. 








CHRCK-BOOKS FOR GAS: CONSUMERS. 


AS METER CHECK-BOOKS, ARRANGED WITH 

a meter index to record the consumption of gas for 

twelve* months, detecting at once any over-charge by a gas-light 

— and rendering a mistake impossible. Price 25 cents each, 

o $15 pad cond dred, d ee free of postage. Postage stamps can 

n paymen 

* ieee Roems of oe American Gas-Licut Journat, Iron Build- 

ings, No. 254 Canal street, east, near Broadway, New York City. 


LAND IN CANADA FOR GAS-LIGHT SHARES. 





Town of ares Northumberland Co.....,. 14 acres. 
Do. Hamilton, do. do....<0 100 
Do. North Monaghan, Peterborough G0... six00 600 
Do. South Gocisens. soe” “ 
Do. Dummer, A do. ...... 100 “ 
Do. Douro, do. GO. secces SB 
Do. Haldimond, Northumberland do. ...... 200 


These lands are well located, and will be €2changed on equitable 
terms for sound, dividend-paying gas-light shares in the United 
States or British Provinces. 

Apply to or address BE. R. L., Post-Office, Toronto, Canada, or at 
Rooms of AMERICAN Gas- Licar JourNAL, New York. 


H. P. GENGEMBRE’S 


ATENT NON-FREEZING AND NON-EVAPOR- 
ating Gas-Meter Fluid. 

A meter once filled with this fluid will require no further attend- 
ance; will allow any amount of gas to pass through without affect- 
ing the level of the fluid, and will work equally well in winter or 
summer, however exp ised it may be. 

The undersigned, wishing it tested as thoroughly as possible, will 
afford every facility to companies desirous of experimenting with 
his fluid. Address A. DOISY, Box 1180, Cincinnati, 0. 


WILLIAM ROY, 


T BROADWAY, NEW YORK, IMPORTER OF 

the celebrated PERCETON FIRE-CLAY RE- 
TORTS, the quality of which is superior to any other clay yet dis- 
—_— Analysis as under ; 








Kelid tai GU Os OAKS 62.5 Magnesia... ....0..... 0.3 
Alumina ...... ..... 85.0 Prox. of Manganese Sdees 0.2 
pe of fron.......... 0.9 Phos. ofiron............ 0. 


0.6 
viii Fine-Ciay Piees, from 2-inch to 86-inch, in lengths of 
three feet; are indestructible, and not affected by gases or 







&Son’s Pareyt Cast Inon Piss are cast verti- 
required. They can also be coated with Dr. 
8m which prevents corrosion; adapted for gas and 
ored'ieinee in lengths of nine and twelve feet, or turrfed and 
Wroveur Iron Tunes and all materials for gas and water works. 

Fire-Clay, Water Hydrants, Scotch and English Can- 
= ——- &c. Kennedy’s Water Meters for measuring the flow of 
ater—indispensable to all water companies. 


COKE FOR SALE, 


AC L right. Company. OF Ba NEW YORK GAS- 
m A to the E , at the 
ve) on Bip) ol cl 








CORNELIUS & BAKER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, 
GAS FIXTURES, &c. 


MANUFACTORIES, 
821 CHERRY STREET, 


AND 


FIFTH STREET AND COLUMBIA AVENUE. 
STORE, 710 CHESNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NORRIS & GREGG, 
EALERS IN WROUGHT IRON PIPE, AND 
Manufacturers of Fittings for Steam, Gas, and 
Water, Nes. 62 0 9 64 Gold street, (between Beekman and "Fulton 


streets,) New Yor! 
THOS. H. NORRIS. CHARLES GREGG. 


Part TREATISE ON COAL-GAS MANUFAC- 
ture, third edition, with full instructions upon 
every detail incident to Gas-making, illustrated by engravings. A 
par od supply has atrived. No gas company or engineer should be 
For sale at Rooms of the American Gas-Licut JournaL, Iron 
Buildings, No. 254 Canal street, East, near Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA GAS-FIXTURE WORKS. 


ARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, MANUFAC- 
turers; store No. 718 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 876 Broadway, N. Y., would re- 
spectfully inform the public that they continue to manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes, &c., &c., and 
that their large and varied stock comprises the simplest as well as 
the most elaborate patterns, designed by their French artists. 
They also continue to keep at their store, No. 876 Broadway, a 
large and full assortment of all their manufactured goods. Dealers 
and others are invited to call and examine. ‘ 


 gihecs sf PATENT PORTABLE GAS-WORKS 

are designed for Dwellings, Churches, Factories 
and Country Villages, as well as for large consumers in cities. They 
make gas from Crupr Rosin, and are WARRANTED to make as rich 
an article, at less than ONE-HALF the cost of that made by the old 
method in Portable Gas-Works, and at one-third the average price 
of Coal Gas as sold in cities, Great savings in expense of light 
GUARANTEED to large consumers. 

Works of all sizes furnished to suit applicants. Mains, Service 
and Distributing Pipes put in. Also, a large assortment of Gas 
Chandeliers, and other fixtures, always on hand, at the lowest 
prices, ad 

The Mansion House, Brooxtyn, with 250 burners in constant use, 
make their own gas with my apparatus, with results as stated above. 
This (with a small one at my store) can be seen in operation by 
application at my office, where descriptive pamphlets, with the 
names of numbers who are using them, will be furnished. 

JOHN BUTLER, 
Nos, 112 Fulton and 15 Henry streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLWELL & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS OF PIG [RON AND CAST 
1 Tron Gas and Water Pipes, No. 207 North Water 
street and 206 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 
STEPHEN COLWELL, W. DWIGHT BELL, 
THEO. TREWENDT, SAMUEL FULTON. 


W. ANDERSON, 


) ANUFACTURER OF GAS BURNERS, NEW 

Haven Railroad Depot, cor. of Franklin and Elm 
sts., New York. Scotch Tips constant!y on hand. Tips and Burners 
made to order. Brass Tips for street lights and other purposes 
made to order. 























JOHN NEWKUMET, 


HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK WORKS, VINE 
and Twenty-third streets, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Friee-Brick, Gas-Hovuse Trizs, 
to suit all the different plans in use. Clay Retorts and Dentists’ 
Muffles. Orders filled at short notice. 





CELLULAR GAS RETORTS. 


M. CRESSON’S CELLULAR GAS RETORT— 
« Patented October 3d, 1854—adapted to the manu- 
facture of GAS from Rosin, Coal, Wood, &., and now in use at the 


Philadelphia Gas Works. Patent Rights for sale. For information™ 
apply to HENRY S, HAGERT, Attorney for Patentee,8.E. corner of 


Walnut and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 





ANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN BOYD: - 


ton’s Furnaces, Bullard’s Steam Heaters, Morning 
Star, and E@irce Ranges, Stoves, &c.. No. 260 Canal street, a few 
doors = of Broadway, mS, York. 


Hi. A. Ricnarpson: A. Boynton. J. A. DURKEE. 





N ARSH’S PATENT ROSIN OR SUN-LIGHT GAS- 

Works, for Private Dwellings, Hotels, Factories, 
Railway stations, Sugar Houses, Towns, &e. By the peculiar construc- 
tion of the Retorts, the largest of d jing surface is ob- 
tained in the smallest space. | 2d. Gas is manufactured from crude 
rosin, without the least d it of carb matter in the retorts 
or pipes: thus enabling them to be operated continuously, generat- 
ing rapidly the best and cheapest illuminating gas obtained from 
this material. ALFRED MARSH & CO., 

241 Broadway, New York. 


FRINK’S GAS-LIGHT REFLECTORS 


OR SHOW WINDOWS, BILLIARD TABLES, 


Desks, Churches, Halls, dc. 
Frink’s improved Day-Light Reflectors for obviating the use of 
Gas entirely in the day-time. 
Frink’s Gas-Light Reflecting Shades, for Banks, Offices, Parlors, 


&e. 
Frink’s Concave Gas-Light Reflectors. 
No. 68 Barclay street, one door from Greenwich street, New York. 


DAVID JONES, 
gabe tiie JAPANNER, No, 248 NORTH SE- 
cond street, Philadelphia, respectfully -solicits a 
liberal share of patronage from the manufacturers of Gas Meters 
and others. He is prepared to execute all orders for Japanning, 


prompily and reasonably. 
Reference—Code, Hepeer & Gratz, Gas Meter makers, Phila. 


TO INVENTORS. 
i ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO, CONSULTING 
Engineers, and Solicitors of Patents, No. 42 Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. Patents for Inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. Orders from 
American Inventors may be sent through to the rooths of the Amert- 
can Gas-Licut Journat, No 254 Canal street, East, New York. 
MESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO. ARE AUSHORIZED AGENTS 
IN LONDON for receiving subscriptions to the American Gas-Licur 
JournaL throughout Great Britain. 


ECOND-HAND WET GAS-METERS FOR SALE. 
Apply to the Fishkill (N. Y.) Gas-Light Company. 


GIRARD TUBE WORKS. 


\ URPHY & ALLISON, PROPRIETORS. 

Wrought Iron Coke- Welded Tubes for Gas, Water, 
Steam, &c. Wrought, Cast, and Malleable Iron Fit- 
uings. Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves, d&e. 

Also Galvanized Tubes and Fittings. 

Office, 1908, Market street, Philadelphia. 


STANDARD PHOTOMETRIC CANDLES. 


WING TO THE NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS 
made to me for information concerning the supply 
of the “STANDARD SPERM CANDLE” oon in 
Photometrics, I have obtained a supply, from which I 
can furnish those who require them, with full directions 
for use. T. W. PARMELE, 
No. 4 Irving Place. 


MANY, BALDWIN & MANY, 
4 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, AGENTS FOR 
Gautier’s Clay Retorts, Fire and Arch Bricks, 
Gas-House Tiles, dc. Black Lead Orusibles for Steel 
Works and Brass:Founders. Also, a full assortment of 
Tiles ‘and general Hardware. 



































aes J. Hi. 


BRUNDAGE & CO., 


38 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, DEALERS IN 


-ROSINS ADAPTED ESPECIALLY TO CAS-MAKERS’ USE. 


N. B—. H. B. & Co. ARH CONSTANTLY PURCHASERS OF ROSIN-GAS TAR. 
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GAS-ENGINEERS’ LIBRARY. 


FOLLOWING WORKS, INDISPENSABLE TO 

inéers and others engaged in the construction of 
Gas-Works and manufacture of Gas, can be obtained at 
the Rooms of the American Gas-Licur Jouanat, Iron 
Buildings, No. 254 Canal street, east, near Broadway, 


New York City, by mail or otherwise: 

Aset & Broxam Hand-Book of Chemistry. 8vo. 

Acxen (A.) Arts and Manufactures, illustrated 
with historical and literary details. 8vo. 
London, 1831~45. 

An Exptanatory Dicrionary of the Apparatus 
and Instruments employed in the various 
onpestions of Philosophical and Experiment- 

Chemistry. 17 pl. 8vo. London, 1824. 

AntisEtt (Txos.), on Photogenic and Hydro-Car- 
bon Oils. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Agnorr (A.) The Smokeless Fire-place, Chimney 
Valve, and other means, new and old, of ob- 
taining Healthful Warmth by Ventilation. 

- 8vo. London, 1855. 

Bernay (A. J.) First lines in Chemistry: a 
Manuel for Students. 12mo. London, 1855. 

Boorn. Encyclopsdia of Chemistry. 1 vol. 4to. 

Branpe(W.T.) Manual of Chemistry. 2 vols. 

8vo. 

Ten Lectures on Organic Chemistry. 12mo. 

Bunsen. Gasometry. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Campsett. A practical Text-Book of Inorganic 
Chemistry, including the preparation of sub- 
stances, and their Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analyses, with Organic Analyses. 12mo. 

Cavenpisn Society's PuBiicaTions : 

Granam’s Chemical Reports and Memoirs. 

Guerux. Hand-Book of Chemistry. 10 vols, 

(See Gmelin, below.) 

Leuman’s Pyhsiological Chemistry. 3 vols. 

and atlas. 

Biscuorr, Chemical Geology. 2 vols. 

Subscription, per annum, 

Cuatmers (C.) Thoughts on Electricity, with 
notes of Experiments. 8vo., cloth. 1851. 

Cuemicat Tecanotocy ; or, Chemistry applied to 
the Arts and to Manufactures. By Profes- 
sor Knapp and Drs. Ronalds and Richardson. 
3 vols. 8vo. (vol. 1, 2d edit.), illustrated 
with 776 wood cuts and 14 plates. The vols, 
can be had separately. London, 1848-55. 
Vol. 1. Fuel and its Applicatious (Coal, Gas, 

Oil, Spermacetti, &c.), and their applica- 
tion to purposes of illumination, Light- 
houses, d&c., Resin, Wax, Turpentine, Peat, 
Wood, Stoves, d&c., d&c., in 2 parts, 8ve., 
433 engravings and 4 plates. 

Vol2. Glass, Alum, Earthenware, Cements, 
&c., &c., Manufacture. 8vo., with 214 
engravings and 1 plate. 

Vol. 3. On those branches of Chemical In- 
dustry, including the production of Food, 
and related to Agriculture. (Bread, Milk, 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco &c.) With 9 
engravings and 129 wood cuts 

Cuemist (Tae), or Reporter of Chemical Discov- 
eries and Improvements, and Protector of 
the Rights of the Chemist and Chemical 
Manufacturer. Edited by Charles and John 
Watt. 4 vols. 8vo., cloth. 1840-43. 

—— A Monthly Journal of Chemical and Physical 
Science. Commencing October, 1853. 
Price, per year or volume, 

Cizae (S.) Manufacture of CoalGas. 4to. 3d 
ed., with plates. London. Just arrived. 

Coorer (C.) Identities of Light and Heat; of 
Caloric and Electricity. 8vo. 1848. 

Crass (G. A.) Technical Dictionary; or a Dic- 
tionary explaining the terms used in all Arts 
and Sciences. 12mo, London, 1851. 

Danrett (J. F.) An Introduction to the Study 
of Chemical Philosophy; being a preparatory 
view of the forces which concur to the pro- 
duction of Chemical Phenomena. 2d ed. 
London, 1853. Very scarce. 

Davy (Sir H.) Chemical Philosophy.. 8vo. 

-—— Of the Safety Lamp for Miners. 8vo. 

De ta Rive (A.) A Treatise on Electricity in 
Theory and Practice. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

Dopp (G.) The Curiosities of Industry and the 
Appia Sciences. 8vo. London, 1854. 

Dove (H. W.) The Distribution of Heat over the 
Surface of the Globe, iJlustrated by Isother- 
mal, Thermic Isabnormal, and other Curves 
of Temperature. 4to., with map. London. 

Du Bois-Reymonp on Animal Electricity. By 
Bence Jones. 8vo, London, 1852. 

Domas anp Bovssincautt. The Chemical and 
Physiological Balance of Organic Nature: 
an Essay. 12mo. 

Duy (M.) History of the Steam Jet as applica- 
ble to the Ventilation of Coal Mines. 8vo. 

Farapay (M.) Chemical Manipulations, being 

. Instructions to Students in Chemistry. 8vo. 

London, 1827. Very scarce. 

—— Experimental Researches in Electricity. 3 
vols, 8vo, London, 1849-55. 

Frrsznius (Dz) Instruction in Chemical Analysis. 
Quantitative. 2d edit. 8vo., cloth. 1855. 

—— Instructions in Chemical Analysis. Quali- 
tative. 4th edit, 8vyo., cloth, 
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Fyrz(A.) Elements of Chemistry. 8vo. London. 7 25 
-— Manual of Chemistry. 8vo. London. 2 50 
Gattowar (R.) The First Step in Chemistry: a 

hew Method for Teaching the Elements of 

the Science. 2d edit. 12mo. London, 1855. 1 50 
—- Manual of Qualitative ey fe 12mo, 1 25 
—— Chemical Diagrams, on four large sheets. 2 00 
Grover (R.M.) A Manuel of Elementary Chemis- 

try: aclass-book. Illustrated. 12mo. London. 2 
Gwetty. Hand-book of Chemistry. Vol. 1 to 6. 


50 


Inorganic Chemistry. 14 00 
—— Hand-book of Chemistry. Vol. 7 to 10. 
Organic Chemistry. 4 vols, Each vol. 4 50 


This work will be completed in 12 vols. 
(Cavendish Society Publications.) 
Grauam. Elements of Chemistry ; including the 
application of the Science in the Arts. By 
T. Graham, F.R.S. L. & E., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University College, Lon- 
don. 2d edition, entirely revised and greatly 
eniarged, copiously illustrated with wood 
cuts. Vol.1. 1850. 3 00 
Vol. 2. London and New York, 1857. 4 00 
This work, which ranks among the first on 
the subject, is now complete. 





—— Chemical Catechism. 8vo. London. 5 00 
Grecory (Wu.) Elementary Treatise on Chem- 
istry. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1855. 1 50 


—— Hand-book of Inorganic Chemistry. For 

the use of Students. 8d ed. 12mo. London. 1 75 
Hand-book of Organic Chemistry. For the 
use of Students. 4th edition, corrected and 
much extended. 12mo. London, 1856. 3 75 
Grirrin (J. J.) Chemical Recreation. 8vo., 1 00 
Grirrita (T.) Chemistry of the Four Seasons, 





12mo. 2 50}. 


Heptey (Jonn). Practical Treatise on the Work- 
ing and Ventilation of Coal Mines; witk 
suggestions for Improvements in Mining. 


8vo., cloth. 3 75 
Henry (W.) Elements of Experimental Chemistry 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 10 00 


Hoop (C.) A Practical Treatise on Warming 
Buildiugs by Hot Water, on Ventilation, &c. 
8d edition. 8vo. London, 1855. 8 50 
Horsrry (J. A.) A Catechism of Chemieal 
Philosophy ; being a familiar exposition of 
the Principles of Chemistry and Physics. 
12mo. London, 1856. 2 
Hucars. Treatise on Gas-Works. lvol. 8vo. 1 
Tnorganio Caemistry (First Outlines of.) 12mo, 1 
Kane (Str Rosert.) Elements of Chemistry, 
theoretical and practical, including the most 
recent discoveries and applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, to Agri- 
culture, and to Manufactures. Illustrated 
by 200 wood cuts. 8vo., cloth. 8 00 
Kyran (J. H.) Elements of Light. 8vo. 1 00 
Larpner (D.) Hand-book of Natural Philosophy, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 12mo, 2 50 
—— The Museum of Science and Arts, 10 vols. 
12mo. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 6 59 
—— Hand-book of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy. Third Course—Meteorology, 
Astronomy. 8vo., with 387 lithographic 
plates and upwards of 200 illustrations on 
wood. London, 1853. 5 00 
Le Journat pe w'Eciamrace av Gaz. Paris. 
Published on the 5th and 20th of each month, 
(8th year) subscription per annum, 3 
Lrestc (J.) Hand-Book of Organie Analysis. 12mo 1 25 
—— Complete Works on Chemistry. 8vo. 2 
Lienic AND Korr’s Annual Report of the Progress 
of Chemistry, &c. 4 vols., cloth. 1858. 10 00 
Licat: Its Nature, Sources, Effects, and Appli- 
cations. Illustrated by a Photograph. 12mo. 1 25 
Low (Davip.) An Inquiry into the Nature of 
the Simple Bodies of Chemistry. 3d edition. 
8vo. London, 1856. 2 5 
Lowig. Principles of Organic and Physiological 
Chemistry. By D.Breed. 8vo. Phila, 1853. 8 50 


a) 
ano 


Macgrenziz (C.) One Thousand Processes in 
Manufactures, and Experiments in Chemistry 
8vo. London, 1854. Half bound. 3 50 
—— Theory and Experiments in Chemistry. 
8vo. London. 6 50 
McCu.toca (R.8.) Scientific Investigations in 
Sugar and Hydrometers. 8vo, 5 00 


Martner (James.) Coal Mines, their Dangers and 
Means of Safety. 8vo. Wood cuts. London, 1 12 
Matrnews (W.) Compendium of Gas-Lighting. 


12mo, London. 1 50 
—— Historical Sketch and History of Gas-Light- 
ing. 12mo. London, 2 50 


Meroatre (S.T.) Caloric; its Mechanical, Chy- 

mical, and Vital Agencies in the Phenomena 

of Nature. 2 vols. 8vo. 10 50 
Mittrr (W. A.) Elements of Chemistry, Theor- 

etical and Practical, extensively illustrated. 

8 vols. 8vo, London, 1855-57. 15 00 
Mirier (James.) Elements of Chemistry. 8vo, 3 75 
Morrir (C.) Noad’s Chemical Analysis, Qualita- 

tive and Quantitative. 8vo. 3 00 
Murray ({P.) Rudiments of the primary forces 

of Gravity, Magnetism, and Electricity in 

their Agency on the Heavenly Bodies. 8vo. 

London, 1830. .4 00 
Murray, System of Chemistry. 4 vols. 8vo. 15 75 





—— Sketch of Chemistry. 12mo. London. 2 25 
—— Manual of Chemical Experiments. 12mo. 1 50 
—— Chemical Tubes and Diagrams. 8vo. 1 00 
-—— Elements of Chemistry. 4 vols, 8vo, 7 50 
Musrratr(Dr. S.) Chemistry ; Theoretical, Prac- 
tical, and Analytical, as applied and relat- 
ting to the Arts and Manufactures. Royal 
8yo. Div.1 and 2. London, 1856. Each 8 00 
Each division of this fine work contains 4 
portraits (engraved on steel) of the most 
celebrated chemists. Will be completed im 
about 6 divisions. 
Nisset (W.) Dictionary of Chemistry. 12mo, 
Noap (H. M.) Chemical Manipulation, 8vo, 
Lectures on Chemistry. 8vo. 
Electricity and Galvanism. 8vo. 
Normanpy(A.) Hand-Book of Chemical Analysis. 
Orrita (M. P.) Elements of Modern Chemistry. 
8vo, London. 
Orritey (W. C.) Dictionary of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy. 8vo. London. 
Parnett(E. A.) Applied Chemistry in Manu- 
factures. 2 vols. 8vo. 
—— Elements of Chemical Analysis. 8vo. 
Pastey (C. W.) Observations on Limes and 
Cements. 8vo. 
Pecxstone (J. S.) Manufacture of Coal Gas, 
Petouze. Traite de l’Eclairage au Gaz tire de 
la Houille, des Huiles, de Resins, ete. 1 vol. 
8vo., et 24 pl. Scarce. 
Penrotp (C.) The Principle of Rating Railway, 
Gas and Water Companies. 1 vol., 8vo. 2 00 
Pouittet. Elements de Physique Experimentale 
et de Meteorologie. ‘me edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. de texte et un volume de 40 pl. 8vo,, 
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4to. Paris, 1856. 5 00 
Pront(W.) Treatise on Chemistry, Meteorology, 
c&e. 8vo. London. 4 50 


Rew (D. B.) Illustratious of the Theory and 
Practice of Ventilation, with remarks on 
Warming, Exclusive Lighting, and the Com- 
munication of Sound. 8yvo. London, 1844. 6 00 

—— Rudiments of Chemistry, with illustrations 
of the Chemistry of Daily Life. 4th edit, 
12mo, London, 1851. 1 00 

Rienarpson (C. J.) Popular Treatise on the 
Warming and Ventilation of Buildings. 18 


plates, 8vo. London, 1851. 2 00 
Riee (R.) Experiments on the Compound Nature 
of Carbon. 12mo, 1 75 


Rose (H.) Chemical Tables for Quantitative 
Analysis, with additions by N. P. Dexter, 1 00 
Chemical Analysis. 2 vols. 8vo, 10 00 
Taytor. Coal Fields of the World, with plates. 
1 vol. 4to. This is a most useful and in- 
teresting work to gas-makers, coal miners,&e 5 00 
Tuomson (R. D.) Cyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoretical, including the Ap- 
plication of the Science to the Arts, Mine- 
ralogy, and Physiology. 8vo., with illustra- 
tions. London, 1854. (Very desirable.) 4 00 
Use (A.) Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines, containing a clear Exposition of 
their Principles and Practice. 4th edition, 
corrected and greatly enlarged. 2 vols, 8vo. 
pp. 2,078, and 1,600 engravings on wood, 
London, 1853. 5 50 
Dictionary of Chemistry. 8vo. London. 65 50 
Watson (R.) Chemical Essays. 5 vols. 12mo. 











London, 1800. 2 50 
Weester (J.) Elements of Mechanical and 

Chemical Philosophy. 8vo. 3 00 
Wexpon (W.) Elements and Laws of Chemistry. 

8vo. London. 3 15 
Wituams (C. W.} Treatise on the Combustion 

of Coal. 4to. London. 3 75 
PORTFOLIOS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT 

JOURNAL, 


Ar the request of several gas companies, we have 
had a number of portfolios made, for the purpose of 
filing this Journat. They hold a year’s issue.securely, 
which can be removed at pleasure when required fur 
binding. Price $2 each. 


F ig ENERGETIC, EXPERIENCED GAS-SU PER- 
intendent, who has the entire charge of a Gas- 
Works, and is also Secretary and ‘Ireasurer of the 
Company, desires an engagement. Satisfactory refer- 
ence given, also reason for wishing to change. Would 
take a Works by contract, salary, or lease. 

Address—A. A. S., Rooms of the American Gas- 
Lieut Journat, New York City. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE FORMED A CO- 
partnership, under the name or firm of LANE & 
ANNIN, for the manufacture and sale of STEAM, 
WATER, and GAS FITTINGS, for IRON PIPE, and 
the business connected therewith, and have taken the 
building No. 88 John street, corner of Gold street. 
Their patterns of these articles, manufactured for the 
past two years by Mr. Annin, and so well known by 
the trade as “ Austin’s Patterns,” are believed to be 
THE BEST IN MARKET, and have lately been much 
improved upon. ANTHONY LANE, 
ew York, Dec. 27, 1859. JOSEPH ANNIN. 
TO LET—The front lower store, basement, and cel- 
lar, No. 88 John street. 
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BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


CGCEORCE ANDERSON, 





“GAS BNGINERRING OFFICES, 


104 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C., 
PATENTEE OF THE DIRECT ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER, &c., 
Begs to draw the attention of the Engineers and Managers of American Gas-Works to his Patent Purifying» 


Changing or By-pass and Shut-off Valve. 
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HE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS MACKENZIES’ 
PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER (Force Blast). 

It is offered to Gas Companies as a most perfect Ma- 
chine. . They are made of various sizes, capable of ex- 
hausting from 5,000 to 150,000 cubic feet per hour. 

They require less power, work smoothly, are not so 
liable to get out ef order, and cost much less than the 
imported ones, 

Gas companies intending to use an exhauster, by 
stating the quantity of gas they may wish to have pass 
through per hour, will be furnished with a statement 
of the proper size, and the price of the same, on appli- 
cation to ADDISON SMITH, Manufacturer, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., or to Messrs, ELLIMAN BROTHERS, 
New York. 

The manufacturer has the liberty to refer to the 
Albany Gas-Light Co., N. Y., where one has been in 
constant operation for many morths Another one, 
capable of exhausting from 50,000 to 70,000 cubic feet 
per hour, will be in operation in a few weeks, at the 
St. Louis (Mo ) Gas- Works. 





OUTLET, 





Sas BESET EA USTERS, 
NOWLAN’S PATENT, 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
FOR § 


E BY 
SAMUEL NOWLAN, 
47 WALL STREKT, - - - - - NEW YORK. 





WATERHOUSE & BOWES, 
UILDERS OF GAS-WORKS, RALEIGH, N. ©. 
Gas- Works erected in any part of the United States. 
REFERENCES : 
James H. Carson, Pres’t. Charlotte Gas-Works, N. C. 
D.G. Fowle, do. Raleigh 4 N.C. 


J. C. Smythe, do, Salisbury “ N.C, 
Arch. McClean, do. Fayetteville “ N.C. 
Joseph A. Waddell, do. Staunton wig Va. 
A. G. Story, do. Little Falls “ N.Y. 
Geo. H. Young, proprietor of Waverly, “ Miss, 
Wm. Johnston, Pres’t Char & S. C. R.R., Charlotte, N. C. 


A. B. Wood, Agt. Reading Iron W’ks,57 Maiden I’e, N.Y. 
Cornelius Baker, manufacturer of gas fixtures, Phil’a, 
G. B. Waternovse. M. Bowes. 


FELLOWS, HOFFMAN & Co., 
(Late STARR, FELLOWS & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
Solar, Camphene and Fluid Lamps, 
GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS, &c., 
No. 74 Beekman Street - - - - New York- 








JOHN B. MURRAY, 
BANKER, 

Iron Building, No. 254 Canal Street, East, 
(corner Elm Street,) near Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 

DEALER IN 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS OF CITIBS. 
The accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on liberal terms. 

Interest allowed on Deposits by special agreement. 
COLLECTIONS 
Made throughout the Unrrep States, Carmrornta, Cun, 

the British Provinces, Souta and CentraL AMERICA. 
Drarts issued for large or smail sums payable at 
banks in every city and town in the United States. 


F. BUTTS & CO,, 


AS-COAL DEALERS, CLEVELAND, OHIO.— 
The attention of gas companies is called to the 
following analysis of Sterling Coal, which is mined 
and sold exclusively by us: 
CLEVELAND, May 17th, 1859. 
ANALYSIS OF “STERLING COAL.” 














Spi. Glorcecccisecces ebaton ewe ook 288 
Hygrometric moisture,........+seeseseeeeees 1.85 
Volatile combustible matter,.......cescceeees 84.15 
Coke, (clear and porous,)........++ weewes eccce 64.00 
100 
Fixed carbon in the coke, .......se00% - 62.00 
Ashes, (yellowish white,)....+eeesecess 2.00 
: 64.00 
COMPOSITION OF ASHES. 
2 eee piveeteeebun UPR CROP ET Ey Ie 0.80 
ES occa hbk ceca cancee thhn s6eatenee 0.45 
IGM OF BLOT as. 6s ce nceeeeudass os'ssccex 0.85 
2.00 
Percentage of sulphur, ........ Regwesclanee ee 0.28 


J. L. Cassets, M.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry, Cleveland Medical College. 


P. S.—The specimen from which the above analysis 
was made, was taken by myself from a car load, and 
may be regarded as a fair average; in fact, this coal is 
very uniform in its characteristics. It also yielded four 
per cent. more gas than the Pittsburgh coal. Rie 


This coal is used by the following gas-light companies, 
and to whom reference can be made, as to quality, &e.: 
Manhattan Gas-Light Company, New York. 


New York - . 

Albany “ “ “ 
West Troy “ % = 
Rondout * ce 3 
Elmira “ “ “ 
Seneca Falls “ nie sg 
Rochester ag s - 
Albion “ “ “ ui 
Oswego “ “ “ 
Brockport s " vase 
Cleveland * Ohio. 
Toledo “ “ “ 
Sandusky a -% < 
Grand Rapids “ “ Mich. 
Kalamazoo “ Mg “ 
Ann Arbor “ _ 
Milwaukie a - Wis. 


For further information, address 
F. BUTTS & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GAS COAL—PENN COAL CO. 


HE PENN COAL COMPANY HAVING COM- 
pleted arrangements for mining and shipping Coal 
on an extensive scale, are now prepared to receive orders. 
The mines are favorably located on the line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, 26 miles east of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
coal has been tested by many gas works, and the highest 
testimonials will be furnished. Communications ad- 
dressed to Mr. A. L. Massey, Philadelphia, will have 
immediate attention. 








OFFIOTAL. 


New York State Inspector of Gas Meters, 
OFFICE No. 561 BROADWAY. 


Gas Meters proved since 4th May, 1859 ..... «+ 14,860 
Number of proving gt tested..... 0500. 36 
New Yorx, December 31, 1859. . 


GEOKGE H. KITCHEN, 
State Inspector 


HARRIS & BROTHER'S 
Improved Dry Gas- Meter, 
Patented May 17th and 3hst, 1859. 





HARRIS & BROTHER, 


MANUFFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS-METERS AND GAS-APPARATUS, 
No. 1117 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 








JOHN GILKISON & CO., 
90 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


IMPORTERS OF 
FIRE-CTA YT PFPIPE, 
FOR WATER AND SEWER PURPOSES, 

FROM 8 TO 86 INCHES DIAMETER, 
FIRE BRICKS, VENT AND LININGS, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OP 


FIRE-CLAY MANUFACTURES. 





NEW YORK GAS BURNER CO, 


3 4 BROADWAY, ROOM 18, APPLETON'S 
Building, 

Manufacture to 
order L. E. Hicks’ 
Patent Gas Burner 
for Lighting Streets, 
Steamboats, Rail- 
road Cars,Churches 
Theatres, Stores 
and Private Dwel- 
lings. 

This burner has 
been subjected to 
every known test, 
of the justness of 
its claims in repeat- 
ed instances, and 
by competent. per- 


al of the late Pro- 
fessor W. H. Ellet, 
chemist to the Man- 
hattan Gas-Light 
Company, and of 
Mr. J. K. Brick, 
Superintendent ot 
the Brooklyn Gas- 
Works, ‘The ex- 
periments of these 
gentlemen prove 
that its “ economy” 
over ordinary burn- 
ers in the consump- 
tion of gas, for equal 
illuminating pow- 
sons, and had the ers, is in the ratio 
unqualified approy- of 232 to 100. 

We think this array of authority at least entitles our 
new burner to a full and fair trial. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[Established 1821.] 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURE 


WROUGHT IRON WELDED TUBES, 
For Gas, Steam or Water. 


LAP-WELDED BOILER FLUES. 
Galvanized Wrought Iron Tubes. 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
Of Wrought or Cast Iron, screwed together, flush inside and out, 
Gas Works Castings, 


RETORT AND BENCH CASTINGS FOR COAL GAS WORKS, 
* 


CAST IRON STREET MAINS, 
Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 
Gas and Steam Fitters’ Too!s, &c. 


STEPHEN MORRIS, CHAS, WHEELER, 
THOMAS T. TASKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 
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SAMUEL DOWN, 
Nos, 340, 342, 344 and 346 West Twenty-second Street, North River, NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET AND DRY PATENT GAS-METERS, 


Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators and Gauges, Station, Show, Customer, and Experimental Gas-Meters, Centre or Hydraulic Valves, 
Governors, Compensators for Exhausters, and the Standard Testing Gas-Holders* for Proving Meters, now used in the 
State of New York in compliance with an Act of the Legislature. Also, Bunsen’s Photometer, 
with complete Apparatus for working the same. 


* The standard of measurement of this Gas-Holder is given by Professors Torrey, of the U.S. Assay Office; Joy, of Columbia College; Gisxs, of the Free 
Academy, with several other distinguished scientific gentlemen. 


ELLIMAN BROTHERS, 217 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, 
Importers of Belgian Fire-Clay GAS RETORTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, Mouth-Pieces, Covers, and all other Fittings, of most approved patterns, 
for setting Clay Retorts, Exhausters, Compensators, Valves, &c. 


IMPORTERS ann DEALERS iw WROUGHT-IRON GAS, WATER, anp STEAM TUBES. 



































CUSTOMER METERS, 


PRESSURE REGISTERS, (Wet and Dry.) 


PRESSES SAEAIRTORS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 


(Wet and Dry.) 
PRESSURE GAUGES, 
SHOW METERS, 


PHOTOMETERS, (Wet and Dey.) 


to om METER PROVERS, 


erga sd : CENTRE SBALS, 


&ec. &c. &c. 





Tue high reputation which we have enjoyed for more than twenty-two years, and the fact that we have manu- 
factured a greater number of Gas Meters than all manufacturers in this country combined, must present itself as a 
security to parties who are desirous of securing the most reliable instruments. Having completed an extensive 
addition to our factory, and added many important improvements to our machinery, we are enabled to fill orders 
intrusted to us with dispatch, and in all cases guarantee entire satisfaction. Our Patent Rotary Valve Dry Gas 
Meter is now used by upwards of two hundred gas companies,.giving general satisfaction; we therefore recommend 
it, believing it superior to any other Dry Gas Meter manufactured. All meters tested separately by a sworn Meter 
Inspector, and sealed when desired. 

CODE, HOPPER & GRATZ, 


1500, 1502, 1504 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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CEORCE WRIGHT & CO.’S 
LIVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE CANNEL AND COAL, 


FOR GAS MANUFACTURE AND HOUSE USE. 








tn undersigned does not submit for comparison the result of chemical analysis, as this plan is too often adopted to promote the sale of inferior or worthless coals 
that in practice bear no particle of resemblance to their theoretical, and sometimes distorted descriptions. 


He is authorized, however, to guarantee the careful shipment of the best qualities of cannel and coal, at the lowest rates of invoice and freight offered at time of 
engagement ; and any losses sustained by short weight, or the neglect of the conditions mentioned, will be promptly and cheerfully repaired. 


Orrice or THE Mangattan Gas-Licat Company, 


Messrs. Gzorce Wricut & Co., Liverpool: 


GentJemen,—For many years you have acted as agents for this company, purchasing for, and forwarding 


to them, coals, retorts, and other gas apparatus. 


Your experience, ability, and sterling integrity, entitle you to and have secured our confidence, and we 
cheerfully recommend your house to all gas companies desiring the services of an agent in England. My own 
personal knowledge of the superior quality of the coals within your control, and my acquaintance with the 
manufacturers of such articles as can be advantageously procured by you in England for gas companies abroad, 


New York, October 8th, 1859. t 





T. W. PARMELE, Agent, 
No, 4.Irving Place, New York. 
GaAs EBSEEAUSTERS, 
GOVERNORS, FURNACE DOORS, 
RETORT COVERS CASTINGS, 
IMPLEMENTS, 

PHOTOMETRICAL AND METER PROVING APPARATUS. 





added to my high regard for you personally, induce me to write this letter, and to expres the hope that you may be able to extend your business in this country, not 
only for your own advantage, but also for the benefit of those who may confide in you as securely as we have done. 


I am, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 


CHARLES ROOME, 
President. 











EB. V. HAUGHWOUT & Co.,, 
488, 490, & 492 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Broome Street, 
NEW YORK, 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


OF 
GAS WoRBES. 
N. TREADWELL, SUPERINTENDENT. 
They respectfully refer to the following gas works, 
which have been erected by them, and are now in suc- 


cessful operation : 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Store 488, 490 & 492 Br'dway, N.Y. 
Haverstraw, N.Y. 


And the following by Mr. Treadwell : 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Gayoso House, 
fulton, Ill. 
N.Y. 


Dement House, 
Nyack, 





Springfield Gas-works, Mass. | Thompsonville Gas-w’ks, Ct. 
Milford do. “ | New Britain do. _ 
Clinton, do. « | Norwalk do, “ 
Ware do. “ | Norwich do, 
Glasgow Mills, do. * | Canelton, do, Ind. 





Read the following certificate— 

The New Britain Gas Works, coustructed under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. N. Treadwell, of Springfield, Mass.. have 
been recently put in operation, and found all that could be desired, 
The Company are entirely satisfied with these works. and would most 
cordially recommend Mr, Treadwell as a competent and successful 

ineer. 
i ila ie S. L- STRICKLAND, 
President New Britain, Ct., Gas Co. 


Messrs. E. V. Haughwout & Co. have on hand a 
most extensive assortment of the newest and most de- 
sirable styles of 

CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, LAMP POSTS, AND 
GAS FIXTURES OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 


To which they would respectfully call the attention of 


the public. : 
Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike manner, 


and on reasonable terms. 





JOHN COX & CO, 


MPORTERS OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH GAS 

Fixtures of every description, Paris Clocks, Real 

Bronzes, &c. Manufacturers of Silver Ware. No. 696 Broadway, 
corner Fourth street, New York. 


PARAGON SELF-GENERATING 
GAS-LIGHT BURNER, 








Complete in itself, without other machinery. Applied 
with founts to gas-fixtures in every variety ; also, to 
hand-lamps, such as use oil, burning fluid, coal oils, &c., 
making its own gas in the burner, with entire safety 
from burning fluid. Devoid of smell, smoke, or flicker ; 
combining simplicity, economy, and _brilliancy of light 
in any temperature; adapted to and used by churches, 
factories, dwellings, hotels, steamers, railroad cars, om- 
nibuses, private carriages, street-lamps, &c., &c.—all 
at an expense of less than one cent per hour each 
burner. Call and see this light for the million, or send 


for circular. 
BUTLER, HOSFORD & CO., 
171 Broadway, N. Y. 
State and county rights for sale. Parties wanting 
gas in large or small quantities, should apply as above 
before making other engagements 








Coal-Scoop for filling Retorts. 


M°KINNY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL-SCOOPS AND COKE-BARROWS FOR GAS-WORKS, 


Furman Street, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











& KELLY, 





*“SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL.” 


THE AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


[TWO VOLS. ANNUALLY, 450 pp. 8vo.] 


Published in numbers (illustrated) of 152 pages, every other month, 
viz.: 1st of January, March, May, July, September, 
and November, at New Havey, Conn., by 


B. SILLIMAN, Jr., anv J. D. DANA, 
$5 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. 
GS The Journal is sent post paid after the annual payment 
is received. 
EDITED BY 
Proressors B. SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jr, 
AND 
Pror. JAMES DWIGHT DANA, 
(NEW HAVEN,] 
IN CONNECTION WITH 


Prof. ASA GRAY, of Cambridge, 
Prof. LOUIS AGASSIZ, of Cambridge, 
Dr. WOLCOTT GIBBS, of New York. 


This work has now been established more than forty 
years, and is the onLy Journat of the kind in the United 
States. It is devoted to the general interests of Pay- 
sicAL and CaEMICAL Science, GeoLocy, Natura History, 
Gerograpny and kindred departments of knowledge, and 
contains original papers, as well as abstracts of foreign 
discoveries, on all these topics. 

Seventy-eight Volumes have already been published. 
Firty in the first and rwenty-ricut in the second Series, 

Subscribers receiving their copies direct from the 
Publishers remit their subscriptions to the Office of 
Srttman’s Journat, New Haven, Conn. 

i _— of the back volumes can be obtained of the Pub- 
ishers. 

All communieations, remittances, &c., to be addressed 


to 
SILLIMAN & DANA, 
Office of ‘‘ Srzuiman’s Journat or Sorenocr,” 
New Haven, Conn. 





THOMAS NICHOLL, 


(G8 AND STEAM FITTER AND PLUMBER, 
Nos. 170 and 172 Centre Street, (next door to N. Y. 
Gas Co.'s office,) New York. Pipes inserted in Churches, Factories 
and Dwellings; Chandeliers Regilt; Jobbing promptly attended to. 
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JOHN B. MURRAY’S 


TABLES of AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, Corrected December 31, 1859. 
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| 
: Chart’d | Per 
a Town | State. Capital.| Sh. 
| $ 
1/ 1857 lAparax eeeces-seeee Mich.| 50,000 | 50 
1856 |AKRON.... cooee! O. 20,000 | 834 
1845 |ALBANY...0+...s0002) N.Y. | 250,000 | 20 
1853 [ALBION ........s.00s| N-Y. | 30.000 /100 
1851 |ALEXANDRIA.. ......! Va. | 106,530 | — 
1852 |ALLEGHANY.......... | Pa. | 200,000 | 25 
1853 |ALLENTOWN......... | Pa. | 60,000 }100 
1857 |ALTON......00.. --- | Ti 75,000 | — 
185S ALTOONA... aes 40,000 | 25 
1858 ANNAPOLIS ..... .+ee-| Md. | 100,000 | 25 
185S |ANN ARBorR......... | Mich.} 23,000 | 50 
1858 |AsToRi4.., -- | N.Y. | 20,000 
1855 |ATLANTA es! Geo. | 50,000 | 25 
1855 |ATTLEBORO’.......... Mass.} 50,000 {100 
1850 |AUBURN...........0- N.Y. | 80,000 | 50 
1851 |AUGUSTA.......... Geo. | 80,000 | 25 
1853 AvGuSTA&IIALLOWELL Me, | $4,706 | 50 
1517 |BaLTimore ..........; Md. | 550,000 |100 
1952 |Bancor.............| Me. | 120,000 |100 
1855 |BaTavia... -Y. | 82,000 ; 20 
1858 |BaTH....... 65,000 |100 
a Ee 25,000 
1858 |Bexrasr.... . | 14,000 }100 
1856 |BELLEFONT.......... Pa. | 20,000 | 25 
1854 |BETHLeuEM..... ....| Pa. 23,000 | 50 | 
1859 |BEVERLY............ Mass.} 40,000 |100 
1853 |BivcHampion......../ N.¥. | 50,000 | 50 
BIRMINGHAM........*| Pa. | 40,000 | 50 
1858 |BORDENTOWN ........ | N.J. | 50,000 | 25 
1822 |BosTon ..... . 1,000,000/500 
1851 |BRIDGEPORT .. % 75,000 | 25 
1857 |BripGEron .. J. | 50,000 | 20 
1856 |BRISTOL. .. : 20,000 | 25 
1855 |BRISTOL........+.... R.L. | 35,000 | 50 
BROCKPORT.........*| N.Y. | 40,000 | 25 
BROOKLINE ..... ..0 | Mass.| 40,000 |100 
1825 |BROOKLYN...........| N.¥. |2,000.000) 25 
1848S |BUFFALO..... eoeeeee! N.Y. | 600,000 | 50 
BURLINGTON........*| N.J. | 25,000 | 25 
1853 |BuRLINGTON..... ...| Vt. | 75,000 | 25 
; ss./ 300,000 |100 
. | N.J. | 300,000 |100 
1853 [CANANDAIGUA ....... | N.Y. | 50,000 | 50 
i Se. oc sesbsesne | O. 20,000 | 50 
1853 |Cape IsLanp........ | N.J. | 80,000 |100 
1855 |CARLISLE........ ...| Pa. | 80,000 | 25 
1856 |CaTasavqua......... | Pa. | 15,000 | 25 
1858 |CATSKILL..... ppeesex | N.Y. 10,000 | — 
1857 |CuHamBerseunc.......| Pa. | 30,000 | 25 
1846 |CHARLESTON.........| 8.0. | 723,800 | 25 
1851 |CHARLESTOWN.... ..| Mass. | 159,000 | 50 
1858 |CHARLOTTE.......... N.C. | 14,000 | 50 
CHARLOTTEVILLE....*} Vt. | 15,000 
| 1851 |CHELSEA........ ...| Mass. | 100,000 |100 
1856 |CHESTER............| Pa. 75,000 | 25 
1849 |CHIcaGo......... --+| TIL {1,800,000} 25 
1851 |CHILLICOTHE....... -| 0. 40,000 | 25 
1842 |CINCINNATI..........] . 1,000,000) 100 
| 1859 |CrTizens’, BRooxiyn.| N.Y. {1,000,000 20 
| CLARKSVILLE .......*) Tenn.| 100,000 
1836 |CLEVELAND..........| 0. | 100,060 |100 
CLINTON. ss.| 20.000 
CLYDE ..... -Y. | 20,600 
1854 |Conmozs ... | N.Y. | 50,000 | 20 
1852 |COLUMBIA........... | Pa. | 87,500 | 25 
| 1852 |CoLumBia...... geoee| BC. | 44,000 | 25 
| 1853 |COLUMBUS........... | Ga. | 75,300 | 25 
| 1850 |CoLumBus......... --| ©. | 100,000 | 10 
1853 |ConcorD............! N.H.| 50,000 | 50 
1853 |Covincton &Newrorr, Ky. | 100,000 | 50 
| 1854 |CUMBERLAND........! Md. | 60,000 | 50 
| 1857 |DanBury... vereces| Ct. 50,000 | 25 
1856 |DANVILLE ........... | Pa. 8,000 
1855 | DAVENPORT ......... } lowa.| 56,000 |100 
| 1848 |Darton.............| 50,000 | 25 
1853 |DEDHAM............. | Mass.| 40,000 | 50 
[RED PEERED, cncancccones | Mich.| 500,000 | 50 
1554 (Doncueste......2. Mass./ 150,000 |100 
| 1859 |Dover......... + oe-| Del. | 12,000 | — 
|DoYLESTOWN........*| Pa. | 50,000 
0m me phone eeeee-+| Towa.| 100,000 | 50 
1853 |East Boston ........| Mass.| 133,000 | 25 
1853 iBast Greenwicu .. | RL 11,200 |100 
1850 |/EasTon.............| Pa, | 125,000 | 50 
1856 /Eastport.. bse eeee er | Me. | 50,000 | 55 
1855 |ELizaBETH ......... | N.J. | 100,000 | 20 
1852 |Ecwma............ | N.Y. | 50,000 | 25 
O52 \@am............ weee| Pa. | 68,000 | 50 
1833 EVANSVILLE.........| Ind. | 60,000 | 50 
1847 | Fatt River...... -+-| Mass.| 26,000 | — 
1859 |FAYETTEVILLE...... | N.C. | 25,000 |100 
1857 | FISHKILL..... eoecees| N.Y. | 10,000 | 20 
1853 |FircHBurG ......... | Mass.| 100,000 | 50 
|FLEMINGTON ........ * N.J. | 20,000 
1855 |FLUSHING...........| N.Y. | 41,000 | 50 
|Forr WAYNE ......*| Ind. 
1851 | FRANKFORT......... | Ky. | 30,000 | — 
1851 |FRepERick City ..... | Md. | 36,000 |100 
1854 | FREDERICKSBURG..... | Va. | 72,500 | 50 
1358 |FREDONIA...... ....| N.Y. | 10,000 |100 
1858 [FULTON ...<.....0c00 «| N.Y. | 12,000 |100 
SR REEEA. oe ecosccnssy | Ti. | 70,000 |:00 
1858 |GALVEsTON.......... \Texas.| 120,000 | 50 
1853 |GENEVA............. | N.Y. 75,000 25 
|GERMANTOWN.......%| Pa. | 
1°54 |Gesy’s Faiis... - | N.Y.] 85,000 | 50 
1854 |GLOUCESTER......... Mass.| 40,000 | 50 
GLOVERSVILLE......*} N.Y. | 80,000 
1855 Great eres 0 Mass.| 5,000 |100 
1849. |Great Fauts...... --| N.H. | 50,000 |100 
1859 |GREENSBORO’........ N.C, | 12,000 | 50 
1959 ee Pa. | 80,000 | 25 
1854 |HAGERSTOWR........ Md. | 25,000 | 10 
1859 |HANNIBAL......... Mo, | 100,000 |100 
1857 Harem (N.Y. City). N.Y 50 
1855 |HARRISBURG......... Pa. | 100,000 
1849 |HarTForD ecccccccee| Ot. | 175,000 | 25 
1859 \HaveRsTRAW........ N.Y. | 15,000 | 5 
1856 | HoLLpaYsBcre. eoeoe| Pa. | 80,000 | 25 
1854 |HONESDALE..........| Pa. | 80,000 | 25 
1853 |Hupson..... seeeeee-| N.Y. | 50,000 (100 
1857 |HounTincpon.........| Pa. 18,000 | 50 
1856 |HunTsvinLe.........| Ala. 7,825 | 25 
TNDIANOPOLIS.......*| Ind. | 150,000 
1857 \Iowa Ciry..........| Iowa.} 40,000 | 50 
1852 |[rHaca .............| N.Y. | 75,000 | 25 
1857 |JacKSON........-0+.| Mich.) 25,000 | 50 
1858 |JACKSONVILLE.......| Ill. 25,000 | 50 
1856 |JaAMAica........e00-| N.Y. | 20,000 | 25 
JAMAICA PLarns.....*| Mass.| 50.000 
1856 [Janeevints.........; Wis. | 50,000 [100 
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Dividends 
payable. 


Popu- 
lation 
of Gas 


District. 


Private 
Meters. 


! 


President. 


Secretary. 


Engineer. 


Superintd’t. 





es a Nov. 

=, t July 
Do. 

City works. 


May & Nov. 
Do 


Private works. 


0. 

Jan. & July 

Mar. & Sept. 
D 


0. 
Jan. & July 
June & Dec. 
Jan. & July 

Do. 

Do. 
June & Dec. 
Jan. & July 


Do. 
April & Oct. 
Do. 
Jan. a July 
a. & Dec. 
May & Nov. 
Do. 
June & Dec. 


0. 
Jan. & July 


Jan. & July 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Feb. & Aug. 
April & Oct. 
Jan. & July 
Mar. & Sept. 

October 

Jan. & July 
May & Nov. 


Private works. 


Jan. & July 
Do. 


Do. 
Mar. & Sept. 
Do. 


Jan. & July 
April & Oct. 
Jan. & July 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
April & Oct. 
Jan. & July 

Do. 


ng. 
Jan. & July 
Do. 
Do. 
Private works 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
June & Dec. 


Do. 
Jan. & July 

Do. 
June & Dec. 
Jan. & July 


Private works. 


Jan. & July 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Mar. & Sept. 


City Works - 


Jan. & July 


Do. 
Do. 


Feb. & Aug. 
Jan. & July 


Do. 
Apr. & Oct. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Jan. & July 

0. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Feb. i Aug. 
June ek Dec. 
Do. 


Feb. & Aug. 
Jan. & July 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 





Do. 


4,000 
8,500 
65,000 
8,000 
9,000 
25,000 
5,000 
4,000 


4,000 
5,500 
6,000 
12,000 
6,000 
12,000 


10,000 


7,000 
8,500 
2,000 
4,000 
10,000 


4,000 
180,000 
10,000 
5,000 
2,000 
6,000 


8,500 
150,000 
70,000 
5,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
8,000 


159, 000 

12,000 
225,000 
275,000 


6,000 


5,000 
4,600 
6,000 
5,000 


80,000 | 
12,000 | 
28,000 | 


6,000 
2,000 


6,000 


10,000 | 
6 000 | 
80,000 | 
12.000 | 


2,000 


17,000 | 
20,000 | 
8,000 | 
6,000 | 


8,000 
8,000 
5,000 
10,000 


12,000 


275 
120 
8,200 
136 
790 
900 
800 
250 
Just 
120 
180 
96 
200 
151 
400 
230 
250 
8,300 


150 
270 


145 
105 
220 
150 
821 


114 
12,000 
500 
178 


120 
200 


10,000 
8,300 


220 
1,425 
200 
120 
$0 


103 
134 


1,150 
120 





6 000 
New 


2,000 


400 
250 
400 
254 


400 
544 
230 
120 


2 
o 


620 


210 


760 | 


112 | 
1,000 | 





800 | 


40 | 


500 


657 
140 
230 
210 


7,000 | 


1,500 | 
7,000 | 
! 


uo 


,000 


3222 = 


2 £2222 


am poy on me or Stor Som po 99 £0 be 
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3 222: 
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190 


— 
Lt 
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wt 
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800 | 
306 | 
400 | 


520 | 
100 | 














Public | f1ice 
Lamps. feet. 
80 | 8 50 
22 8 00 
580 | 3 00 
— |380 
105 | 3 50 
200 3 00 
30 | 3 50 
67 8 50 
Finished| 4 00 
64 | 400 
2 | 400 
17 | 400 
S81 | 500 
4 00 
120 | 700 
200 | 6 00 
21 4 00 
1,820 | 2 50 
99 8 5O 
25 4 00 
22 | 3 75 
_— 7 00 
18 | 400 
29 | 3 60 
4 4 00 
61 | 400 
| 

16 | 880 
2,265 | 2 50 
60 | 400 
16 4 00 
24 | 400 
84 | 3 50 
2,600 | 3 00 
2,000 | 3 00 
| 4 00 
4 50 
275 | 8 50 
140 8 50 
25 | 400 
86 8 00 
20 6 00 
21 4 00 
20 4 00 
4 00 
210 8 50 
80 | 6 00 
126 3 50 
86 4 00 
1,100 | 2 50 
83 | 3 50 
1,700 | 2 50 
— 2 50 
850 | 3 00 
40 8 60 
22 | 3 50 
55 | 6 00 
79 | 700 
174 | 3 00 
88 | 3 50 
148 | 4:00 
86 | 4 00 
| 4 00 

256 
165 400 
400 
491 | 8 50 
50 4 00 
12 | 400 
126 | 450 
280 | 3 50 
7 00 
76 | 3 60 
15 | 400 
44 3 80 
4 00 
80 | 8 00 

90 
60 |; 3 50 
| 6 00 
4 | 600 
84 | 4 00 
18 4 00 
79 | 450 
82 | 6 70 
— 4 00 
8 | 400 
7 |700 
50 | 4 00 
6 00 
84 | 400 
18 | 400 
1 | 350 
4 | 700 
40 | 400 
T 00 
4 50 
40 | 3 50 
1,800 | 8 50 
230 | 8 00 
4 00 
10 | 8 50 
85 | 4 00 
64 | 4 00 
9 | 8 50 
14 | 500 
47 | 450 
26 | 400 
20 | 8 50 

25 
20 | 400 
40 '400 





B. Barker 

H. & Abbey 
H. Pumpelly 
Roswell Clark 
City Council 
Jas. Marshall 
W. H. Blumer 


W. H. Wilson 
Alex. Randall 


C. R. Trafford 
S. A. Dugas 
H. M. Richards 
Paul D. Cornell 
L. A. Dugas 
Rich. D. Rice 
C. O'Donnell 
Geo. K. Jewitt 
Fox Holden 

J. H. McLellan 


H. O, Alden 


John J. Baker 
3. D. Phelps 


John &. Curtis 
“am. A. Eliott 
Hanford Lyon 
U. D. Woodruff 


J. Babbett 


W. Bramhall 
Robt. Nichols 


John H. Blake 
Abr. Browning 
#. G. Lapham 

RC Richardson 
P. P. Deiby 


Joshua Hunt 


J. Schnierle 
P. Hubbell 
Jos. H. Carson 


[saac Stebbins 
Fred. Fairlamb 
Hugh T. Dickey 


J. HW. Caldwell 
J. P. Handy 


T.G.Younglove 
\J. G. ess 

G. E. Waiker 
uf. T. Haw 
|W. A. Platt 
Nath. White 
Jno. Jeffrey 





H. Benedict 


W. Dickey 


|Alex. H. Dey 
\John J. May 
Private 


C. H. Booth 
H. Barnee 





|\M. H. Jones 


|Keen Pruden 
Jas L. Woods 


C. G. Keats 


iR. B. Cary 
Ives Phillips 


Chas. E. Trail 
Alex.K. Phillips 
|Elias Forbes 
jA. Knibloe 
\Jno: Lorrain 
|A, F. James 
L, W. Lacey 





|F. G. Low 

M. C. Burleigh 
Peter Adums 
W. Motter 
Burr Wakeman) 
8. 8. Ward 

J. A. Landis 

R. F. Lord 
Oliver Bronson 


W. Dorris, jr. 
Jno. 8. Dickson 


D. Boardman 
P. B. Loomis 


L. Herriman 





In litigation. 


Wm. P. Libbey’ 


G.L.Davenport| 


|0. 8. Livermore! 


S. B. Barker 
Thos. H. Godwin 
R. Merrifield 
Arad Thomas 

T. M. White 

J. C. Porter 

J. M. Line 


B. F. Rose 
Nich. H. Green 


S. A. Halsey 


Henry Rice 
Geo. R. Chase 
Geo. S. Harkey 
Jas. W. North 
Joseph Brown 
Sol. Parsons 


Chas. Clapp 
W. H. Conner 





J. B. Will 
Thos. D. Wright 


\J. H. Wheeler 


\Chas, C. Smith 


|\John Cornwall 
Chas. E. Elmer 


W. J. Miller 


G. F. Horner 
F. Howe 
0. G. Steele 


Estes Howe 

W. M. Collins 
E. 8. Gregory 
D. G. Begges 


Jno. Williams 


J. R. Heriot 
G. B. Neal 
Levi 8. Williams 


W. R. Pearman 
John H. Baker 
Jas. K. Burtis 
J. W. Graham 
|W. L. Clarke 
Henry Warren 


T. Dwight Eels 


iR. Merrifield 
Alex. Caldwell 


C. E. Dexter 
N. Z, Mills 
8. Dana 

C. T. Martin 





| Henry Williams 
J. Dermody 
|S, T. Evans 


|P. FE. Demill 
\J. If. Coster 
Works. 
| 

J.C. Higginson 
G. H. Plummer 


ff. D. Maxwell 
P. Houghton 
Geo. W. Harris 
3. T. Hunt 


J.J. Chandler 


|Aug. Hughson 
C. W. Wilder 


Same 
Jos. D. Hunt 
Preston Barmore 
D. W. vardiner 
Same 
Julius Frederick 
W.F. Curry 


E. H. Davis 








iG. W. Burleigh 
A. P. Eckel 


iT. G. Robertson 


Thos, A. Harris|A. W. Billings 


iH. P. McGown 
Thos. R. Dutton 
8. Calvin 

F.B. Penniman 
J. W. Fairfield 
Wm. kchols 

R. Cartwright 
E. Pringle 


J. G. Lambergon 





J. Simpson Africa 


Same 
Same 
P. A. Sabbaton 


T. W. Smith 


Thos. 8. Francis 
Geo. N. Taylor 


Same 


Same 

J. M. Saunders 
W.H Perry 
W. Tompkins 
John Weeks 


T. H. Shaw 


W. H. Chaplin 
Edmund Dillon 


E. A. Hudson 
John Tarbox 


Same 


F. C. Sherman 
J. KK. Brics 
Same 


William Gibson 
0. W. Goodwin 


John S. Short 


Joshua Hunt 


Chas. Williams 


John Andrew 
F. Fairlamb 


Jno. Jeffrey 
Tyler Sabbaton 


Thos. Hoadley 


Some 
S. A. D. Nager 


J. Melllenny 
G. Douty 


J. Jeffrey 


Joseph Light 


Same 
Same 


Chas. N. Trump 


Sam]. Ross 
J. B. Warner 


C. E. Weggandt 
tame 
Same 


C. G. Keats 


W. Crawford 
H. F. Coggeshall 


Same 

N. B. Rice 
D. Hawkins 
N. 8. Hill 
Same 





Sam. R. Brick 


J. A. Landis 


C. Roome 


Jacob W. Smith 


Same 
E. A. Coen 


R. Brush 





N. Landenschlager 


W. W. Greenough 


Same 

Same 

NS “-7 

V. V. Bullock 
Same 

Jas. Ray 
Same 


Same 
Same 


W. H. Taylor 


Same 

G. R. Chase 
Same 

David C. Lewis 
R. A. Holmes 
Same 

Same 

Same 


W. H. Burrill 


Chas. Smead 
N. A. Phelps 


Same 
Same 
Same 
U. D, Woodruff 


Same 


Same 
Same 


Same 


same 
StephenParrish 
Same 


Same 


R. Coyle 
L. 8. Williams 


Same 


Same 
Peter T. Burtis 


Same 


Same 


Same 
Same 





Same 


‘Same 


John M. Hill 


HenryBenedic: 


F. Dermody 
Same 


Same 
Same 
same 


Same 
Same 


Same 
J. G. Newcomb 
Same 
Sam 


Same 


JEVS'eenbergh 
Same 


Thos. Griffin 
Same 

Same 

J Appleby 
Same 

Same 


C. W. Cochran 


J. A. Burleigh 
C. F. Holtzn 


T. G. Robertson 
J. G. Hock 
Jacob M. Long 


T. R. Dutton 


Same 
J. K. Sutton 
Same 
U. B. Lewis 
Same 





Same 


Same 














Clay | Rosin| Wet |Cement 
orIron} or jor Dryjor Lead 
Ret’ts.| Coal. | Lime. } Joints. 
C&i} C | WL L 
I Cc |} DL Cc 
C&I} C |DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I c | DL L 
I Cc | DL Cc 
I c |} DL L 
Cc Cc | DL L 
I c | DL L 
L 
I Cc |} DL L 
I c | DL 0 ot 
I R = 
I |}Wood} L L 
C&I| C | DL Cc 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL Cc 
I c | DL L 
I Cc |} DL L 
I R — L 
I Cc | DL L 
1 Cc |} DL L 
I c |} DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc DL L 
C&I} C | DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL 0 
I c | DL C 
C&I} C | DL L 
I Cc |} WL Cc 
I cj; DL L 
I c |} DL L 
C&I} C | DL L 
I Cc | DL b 
I Cc | WL oO 
I R W L 
I Cc WLIC&L 
I Cc DL L 
C&1I) OC | DL a 
I Cc | DL L 
Cc Cc |DL L 
C&1I} C | DL L 
I Cc DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
R 
I R _ L 
C&I| C | DL IC&L 
I L DL 6] 
I Cc | DL L 
I C | DL |Filings 
I Cc | DL L 
C&lI Cc | DL L 
Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL 0 
I |C&R| DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL IC&L 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL 0 
I Cc | DL L 
C&1I} COC | DL . 
Cc DL L 
I R Ww L 
I U DL 0 
L 
I R Ww L 
I Cc | DL L 
Naturjal gas.; — L 
I R W L 
I Cc | WL L 
I © DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I © | DL 0 
R 
I Oo | DL L 
I R L 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I © | DL L 
L 
I Cc | DL L 
I L | DL L 
Cc Cc |DL L 
I Cc | DL L 
I R Ww L 
L 
I Cc | DL L 
C&I} C |D L 
I 0 L 
I Cc L 
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JOHN B. MURRAY’S 
TABLES of AMERICAN GAS*LIGHT COMPANIES, Corrected December 31, 1859. 
’ 3em ieee Public | Price . Clay | Rosin| Wet Cement 
Char- State, | Chartd| Per! 1»! Dividends | of ga, | Private) Public | 1999 | President. Secretary. Engineer. Superintd’t. jorIron| or jor Drylor Lead 
™ — | Capital.| Sh. tn; payable. istrict.| Meters | Lamps. | fogr, Ret’ts.| Coal. | Lime. | Joints, 
d 
tered. Div. District. 
$ 
132) 1853 |Jersey Cy.&Hoxsoxsn} N.J. — 20] 5 om & July | 80,000 1,900 212 | 8 00 
132 JERSEY SHORE .....- *| Pa 5 3 ~~ _— 900 ina 8 00 |John Lowman |F. W. Hay I o lpt L 
135 ist yg : June & Dec. | 6,000| 160} 80 | 400 |K. Wilcox |N.D. Elwood _[P. P. Deily E. Wilcox I | O|}DLI] u 
857 |JOLIET...... m 3 i = lone 2 
ae ee eee. 51] F " psd 2 300 400 | 2 50 |JohnLandell [Peter Rambo I COC |DL 13 
igs] 1008 [aman pa ‘Jun to'000 | ’860 | 120 | 850 [Ed Kilbourn |e. K. Buell — — C&I| C|DL| L 
KOKUK....000. wea . ’ 
c g 0 | 400 
139] 1855 |KINGSTON.........-- Pa. 50,000 50 Do. 8,000 240 3 5 00 
140) 1854 |Knoxvinig........../ Tenn B = |» cami fog seams i ” 5 00 |Wm_ Brewster |Edwin Flint J. R. Conard Same I Cc | DL L 
oe te eee > oo oe ae mai | & 280 60 | 825 |M.L. Pierce |David M. Bride — Charles Collier} I olpe{ 2 
Phe ppt ea 3 ais | anes 90 13 | 4 00 |J. Barber C. A. Skillman /|0. H. Barber same I Cc IDL L 
= ph io haga a 100-000 2 4 po 10000 620 | 100 | 3 00 |C. Hager Jas. L. Reynolds |Geo. K. Reed Hugh Corcoran oO |pL| 4 
Uinecmena m 0, . " 3 60 
145] 1856 |LANCASTER.......... O. | 25,000 | 50 Do. 5,000 140 28 ae Owen! 1 eo} nul 
Pod peat gg eo iets tee | a | eee oe ie 65 3 80 des H. Blake A. C. Tenney Geo. D. Cabot R. R.Harriman| I Cc WLIL&O 
142] 1259 |Leavanwonta...../* Kans. (200-000 {100 | | Jee eauty | looove | 20 5 00 \J. H.M:DowelllJas. Goodin |0. A. Leopold. Jas. &. Duncan} I | O | DL| LT 
148 +4 peerenars nekaes * —~* oo - ne 4 po 4 = bo - rea eanaan \ b Be . RK. 
149] 18 ae a. y 5 a i A. We 
y 100 4 00 |EliSliper 
100) ieee owe Se eS ie, : 100-000 B+ 8 = vied pina 500 104 | 4 00 |A. H. Small Marshall French |John Gill Same C&l Cc | DL oO 
aie : ; il & ‘ 18 | 3 10 |B..L. Benedict |Jno. W. Shaw |Joseph Gray Same I © |}DL] L 
152) 1856 |Lewistown .........| Pa. | 30,000 | 20) 8] April & Oct. 8,000 po 104 | 4.00 aie Jeffrey Thee prrer B see vec pad c IDL iL 
153) 1853 |LExINGTON.... --| Ky. | 100,000 | 50] 4] Jan. & July 5 000 6 + oo (a. oe sn So Wate leee " 2 W : 
154) 1853 |LirTLe FaLys........ hg = s a a a a l\eeew 0, . 
1858 |LOCKHAVEN..........| Pa. | 28,000 | 25 0. 8 We " 
156 1838 |LOUISVILLE.. ....... Ky. | 600,000 | 50 | 6 Do. 80,000 | 2,866 | 951 | 2 70 /R.G.Ccurtenay|J. 8. Cain Thos. Rankin Same I Cc | DL ‘ 
ie ve 770-000 "3 3 De, cae 7380 "0 3 80 J. R. }cDaniel| D. E. Spencer. _ Jas, Cleland I Cc DL Cc 
158) 1852 |LYNCHBURG,......... Va. 0,000 | 25 0. 6, 3 . E. . 5 
159 1852 MMs 006s 00escecees Mass, 55,000 100 4 Do. 20,000 400 4 00 
161 1858 sel ant ae me Geo. 70°00 23 6 o Soe 254 | 105 | 5 00 |J.M.Boardman|A. R. Freeman |G. A.Mcllhenny Same I |wood| DL | G&L 
162| 1851 |Mapison............ Ind. | 160,000 | 25 | 8 Do. 10,000 808 | 9 8 50 A. Todd Jas. Siddell — A. Todd c |DL| L 
163) 1855 |Mapison....... eseee| Wis. | 100,000 | 2 Do. 5,00 2 . aie 
see = a & MELROSE. - _ —— = & 7™,s Aug. — 180 25 | 4 00 |J.A. Ellis G. F. Taylor E. lhompson |C&I} C | DL L 
165| 1852 |MANAYUNK......... a. i 0. a 5.0. P. Bont iti I oc lpi loan 
166] 1859 |MANCHESTER........ N.H. | 125,000 |100 | 5] Jan. & July | 25,000 800 125 | 8 00 E. A. Straw  |H. Foster . T. P. 
167) 1830 |ManuatTan(N.Y.Cy.)| N.Y. arty $e 5 0m 600,000 | 26,000 | 9,000 | 2 50 |Chas. Roome /Sam. H. Howard |Jos. A. Sabbaton |tSee endTable| C Cc | DL L 
168 MANSFIELD......... 0. 00 0. 
16 MARBLEHEAD. ..... r 95 
170 Mavucu Cuunk . A 0. o 
171) 1857 |Marterra....... ... 0. 50,000 | 50 Do. 6,000 1? 17 : 4 A. T. Nye A. T. Nye, Sr. -— D. Belden s Cc | DL L 
173] 1895 |Meapviuuies..222221] Pa. | Sooo | 38 De. S00 | 170) 6 | 3.50 [D. Derrickson |e, D. Tucker — u. J. Budd 1 | ¢ |p} 1 
174 MEDINA.....scccee eal ise: 2,000 | 20 Do. 2,000 80 7 00 |Wm. —_ Laie Po 1 —_— Sou : 2 on Ss 
175) 1852 |Memputs............| Tenn./ 800,000 |100 | 5 | June & Dec. | 12,000 700 | 151 | 4 00 |Jno. Millington 4 st _ y a i hese 2 ao : slbaele 
176) 1853 |MippLETOWN........| Ct. pao 8 mf & Sept. 5,000 80 | 4 00 |B. Douglas . Woodwar saac 
177 MALFORE). .2sccccees *) Mass.| 20,00 0. 
178) 1852 |Mitwavkie,........| Wis. | 400,000 | 50 | 5] Jan. & July | 24,000} 1,300 284 | 3 50 |E. Cramer E. Irons — W. Hayden I Cc} DL] L 
179| 1836 |MopILe........ ooces| AMS yon 50 Be. 80,000 200 | 4 50 
180 MONROE.... weocess Mich i 0. _ im 
181 = MONTGOMERY... coos * yee m4 4 ea 4 Ane. 7,000 800 77 | 600 |Smith Cullom |John W. Durr [Stephen Bates R L 
182} 1859 |Morrisania........*| N.Y. A ‘eb. ug. 
183] 1859 |Morrtstown.,.....-| N.J. 18,000 50 Jan. & July 8,500 90 7 4 00 = — a See - _ nee ~es Cutter : ° DL » 
184) 1854 Eee SIRE» ove een = os ro 8 Ss Oct. 2,000 140 7 00 |A. R. Shreve /|C. H. Hollin 
185 MounT VERNON ..... . 5 “ 0. * ‘4 
186) 1857 |Muscatine.... Towa.| 50,000 |i00 | — | Jan. & July 8,000 150 60 | 4 50 |Chester bm rn oe. . a 4 ——— je ; : 4 L 
187) 1854 |NanruckeT. 7 porn . 8 = - _ Ba = bo : Pn Geo. W. Macy |And. J. Morton _- ki it. 
N aes eo| N.H. 5,00 an. uly. 
199 1850 + spewed socecece --| Tenn 200,000 50] 5 "Do. “ 20,000 730 200 ‘ 00 - Soew a Jas. H. Kendrick|Same Wm. King I Cc | DL L 
bekeecee> counl eee 46,000 |100 Do. 8,000 200 90 00 |G. W. Koon 
Drs 1808 shag eed ane. 200,000 | 50 | 8} Do. 16,000 250 73 | 8 50 |J. M. Hains Walter Mann J. M. Hains Same I C DL oC 
192| 1846 |Newark............| NJ. | 800,000 | 50| 43] Do. 45,000 | 2,400 | 458 | 3 50 |W. S. Faitoute |Jno. L Young Jos. Battin i. P. Baldwin | I ec} DL] 4 
193} 1856 |NEWARK.........0. 0. 80,000 |100 Do. 7,000 152 80 | 8 50 |H. Smith J. Buckingham |F. B. Taylor noe : : 43 > 
194| 1852 |New Beprorp.......| Mass.| 180,000 |100 | 5 Do. 15,000 1,125 804 | 8 25 W.C. Taber Ww. T. Howland a me J.T. Duff 4 J ¥. 
195 New BriTAin........| Ct. 80,000 | 25; 5 Do. 8,000 200 20 | 350 J. L. Strickland Wm. E. Hunt Same meme ; Cc SE 8] 
196) 1851 |New Brunswick..... gd _— a i a. a = o : ro David Bishop |John G. Hall Same Same Oo L 
197] 1852 |NewBurGe ......... oe] NN 000 0. 00) 
198} 1852 |NewsuryporT.......| Mass.| 150,000 |100 Do. 9,000 815 15 | 8 75 |R. Fowler E. F. Stone F. Curtis I © |} DL L 
a ist oo OL 900 bop 25 t oo 90'000 0,004 on 4 00 WW Boardman}John S.Graves |Same Thos. M. Cox I Oo | DL L 
200| 1847 |New Haven..... eves t. | 200,000 0. A ; 4 - Merrell a I o DL _ 
201) 1853 |New Lonpon........| Ct. 0,000 | 50 | 8 Do. 12,000 800 — | 400 |A.C. Lippitt (J. N. Harris Alex. Merre e 
? veceeee| La. |1,500,000/100 | 6 Do. 120,000 | 5,000 | 2,000 | 450 
oa 1688 oo al wipers RI. 130800. 100 | 4 Do. 10,000 500 110 | 8 50 |Henry Bull Jno. H.Cozzens |J. N. Stanley Same Cc &I c ;D . oO 
204) 1854 |Newron&WatTERTOWN| Mass. [oo 100 | 2 Do. 10,000 270 52 : - J.N. Bacon |B. F. Bacon H. K. Symmes Same I c iD rs) 
205 NEWTON.....00000.-*| Pa. 0,000 wie 
206| 1828 |New York..........| N.Y. |1,000,000} 50 | 5 | May & Nov. | 100,000 | 18,000 | 8,150 | 2 50 |W. W. Fox C. L. Everitt — John Mowton Cc Cc | DL L 
207) 1859 |NraGara FALts..... * ha mr 25 Do. 
208) NORFOLK........ -.*! Va. | 60,00 
209) 1853 |Norristown......... Pa aa = "4 ime p. 850 50 : 2 
210 NORTHERN Liperties.| Pa 00,000 | 2 Mar. pt. . 
su 1856 rm sores. —_ payed 25 | — Be. 4,500 140 80 | 4 00 |D. W. Crafts — D. W. Crafts J. A. Shepard I Co |DL A 
12 NoRTHBRIDGEWATER.*| Mass. i 0. . 
213 —_ NORWALK........... Ct. or Pd 4 7. 2 — - = a : = : ¥ hg bg y — = Pay = = 4 : ae Rust 
1859 |NORWALK........... 0. 0,000 | 5 an. ul x 2 .L. Le u. A. - 
ne 1854 Renweon. ee as Ct. or be 8} = . * pod 500 100 | 8 50 |John Dunham |Jno. L. Devotion |B. M. Douglas Same I Cc | DL oC 
216) 1859 |Nyack..... R66 dae000] teks 0,000 0. ee R. E Gord I co lp, L 
217) 1855 |OapEnssure. N.Y. | 75,000 | 50 | — Do. 3 266 52 | 4 00 |Jas. Y. Hopkins/C. A. Burnham —_ . E. Gordon 
218 ORANGE. .eceeee.00-*| NJ. | 65,000 Do. u 
219} 1852 |Osweco.... N.Y. 81,250 25) 8} Do. 15,000 550 100 | 4 00 |Luther Wright |S B. Ludlow W. Cartwright Same C&I} C | DL L 
220] 1855 |Orrawa............| Ii 45,000 |100 | 64 Do. 000 225 75 | 4 00 |W.H. Cushman/Levi Mason Same Wm. Cogswell |C & I Cc | DL L 
221) 1856 |Oweco...... paxan's --| N.Y. | 40,000 | 50} 34 Do. 5,000 200 86 | 4 00 |W. F: Warner |A. P. Storrs —_ ce C&I} CO | DL - 
222) 1845 |PaINSVILLE .........] ©. | 200,000 |100| 5 | May & Nov. 7 
Bad) sot (ave ] (ate [98 | | Shee | age] we) Be [ges le mca le rime, sm Heats Jobs| F|BE| E 
224) 1 PATERSON...5...06 oe} NJ. | 110,0' 0. 8, 8 TL m. A. —_— . A. 
225) 1850 |PawruckeT, ....... R.I. | 100,060 | 50 | 4 Do. 8,000 485 b : = James Dennis |Isaac Shove —_—- Henry Crowell} I C | DL oO 
226) 1855 |PeEKSKILL...... ... N.Y.} 81,000 | 50 | 8 | June & Dec. 4,000 190 7 
227) 1859 |Propie’s, Cuicaco...| Ill. 500,000 50 |New Do. 100,000 a — 2 50 |Robt. i. Foss |H.W.Zimmerman)S. R, Dickson Same Cc Cc IDL L 
228] 1855 |PeorIa............. Ill. | 100,000 | 50) 4 Do. 8,000 850 140 | 8 50 |J. L. Griswold _— Griswold - ig el “a . : : 2 . 5 = 
229) 1852 |PeTersBurRG......... Va. | 120,000 | 25) 5 Jan. & Jey 20,000 600 204 | 8 80 |J.N. Nichols |Same . H. Ba 
230) 1841 |PuitapeLpara.......| Pa. |3,000,000} — | — | City Works. | 650,000 | 82,000 | 5,000 | 2 25 |City Council J.C. a Cc ° I : 2s . 
231) 1855 |Piqua.... ... ; A) Jan. & July 6,500 200 53 | 4 00 |A. G. Conover |Wm. Y. Strong |0. Clapsaddle — t $135 
7a aoe : *Y BS | See) el SS litle wame Wn ree | cme! 1 | oleel S 
ITTSFIELD...6..00.. 0. ) »W. Adam — += 
234 PLATTSBURG. Do. 
pei 1 oe att ' a lhe 6 
235) 1853 |PLymouru..... April & Oct. 8,000 181 6 | 400 |W. T. Davis |W. 8. Danforth 
_ poo PORTLAND...... 4] Jan. & July | 80,000 1,900 247 | 3 50 |Neal Dow 0.8. D. Griffin |Thos, Barker Neal Dow C&I|} C |DLIC&L 
37 PORTLAND..........*| Oreg. Do. 
238 Port Lavacca......*/Texas.| 50,000 Do. 
239) 1851 |Porrsmourn.,.......| N.H.| 60,000 /100| 8 April & Oct. | 12,000 425 81 400 
240) 1855 |PorTsmouTH.........| O. | 50,000 | 50] 4] Jan. &July | 10,000 400 63 | 8 50 |JVRobinson jr. J. W. Collins es uae r a son : : 45 9 
a = PORTSMOUTH........-| Va. = bo 4 Do. bya 140 65 | 4 00 \Chas A. Grice |Same - P. Kennedy . C. Grice 
2 1 POTTSTOWN.........*| Pa. 0,000 Do. 00 
oad pe oe cccccces at 110,000 bo 2 ie so - ro : = S. Silliman D. E. Rice M. Boone Same I c | DL L 
OUGHKEEPSIE.......| N.Y. { 9) Mar. & Sept. | 15,000 2 i ; 
245/ 1848 |Provipence.........| R.L. {1,000,000} 50} 4] Jan. & July | 60,000] 4,200] 864 | 3 00 |Amos D. Smith Ete. Waleets —_ - Rone Q BE Os 
pee +4 RUINOT.. .+2eeee 00000 = = = 4 ae. & Dec. nod “ = ;= S. W. Rogers me . C. Hopp: 
REA wewdcceel. WE i 0. ‘ 
Bao] 1058 |Reecpion 222272222772] NG | 22008 [20] | Jan. & July | 5.000) 165 | 4 00 15. R Shotwell EY. Rogers |p. Clark = [Same Guest rt alee 
LEIGH .....+2....+.| N.C. May ov. 000 y . G. Fowle . . Se 
250| 1848 |Reapina.......... . | 80, 8| Jan. & July | 20,000; 700| 40 | 8 00 ' MOR TS eg eS Em 
251 RICHMOND... — | —4 City Works. 1000 | 2,200] 755 | 8 80 |N. B. Hill . obti ol mal & 
pa bene ee eeveveaes a 5 | Jan. & July ype: 2,100 <= S ere — + orag — Parsons we Call OLoe . 
Rock ISLAND......... Do. 000 200 . B. Bufor n. 
as4 1854 |ROCKLAND ...+...... Me, 50,000 100 ai Do. 6,000 | 170 150 | 4 40 
Rome........ écecens 4 x 10 Do, 10,000 2 
256) 1854 | Ronpour & Kineston | N.Y. 000 | 20 | 83] June & Dec. 10,000 875 86 | 3 80 |J. W. Baldwin |J. P.O erhoudt |W. W. Hague J. W. Beatty |C&I} O | DL L 
257) 1854 |Roxpury............| Mass,| 150,000 |100| 51] Jan. & July 000 | 1,100 860 | 8 50 
258) RUTLAND.........+.*| Vt. | 100,000 Do. @ 
259) BAM ccccccccccs ccs} MGs 1,600 |100 | 83] April & Oct. 220 1s | 400 
260 SACRAMENTO.........| Cal 000 100 Do. Py 
261) 1859 |Sac Harpor........*| N.Y. 000 Do. 4 00 Private Works, D. Congdon ame 
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TABLES of AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, Corrected December 31, 1859. 
Popula- 
Sem — tion of ». | Price Wet 
. Per Dividends Private | Public 
Town. . | Capital. |<. jAn’l Gas 1,000 Secretary. Engineer. Superintd’t. or D: 
Pui | Sh. [piy.| Payable. | pistrict,| Meters. | Lamps. | 7204, - . | Time. 
% 
eur ALBANS ....... 30,000 | 50 | — | April & Oct. | 3,000 100 — 7 00 —- B. M. Dart Same R WwW 
7 |Saint JOSEPH ....... 50,000 100 | 5 | Jan. & July | 6,000 250 20 | 5 00 J. M. Wilson Cc | DL 
Saint Lovis......... 600,000 | 50 June & Dec. | 180,000 |- 5,000 | 1,550 | 8 50 Kdw. Stagg Thomas Pratt Cc. E. Dunn Cc | DL 
SAINT PaUL........0. 200,000 | 50} 8 | Jan. & July | 10,000 211 154 | 6 00 Jno. A. Peckham}/Wm. Kennedy Same Cc DL 
J See 30,000 | 20 | 8 Do. 5,000 260 26 | 380 
Satem & So. Danxv ERS| ) . | 200,000 [100 | 4 ae = Aug. | 30,000 1,300 160 | 3 50 R. Gardiner Francis Brown Same Cc DL 
SALEM ......... 25,000 | 20 3,000 171 35 | 3 50 Allan Boyle Wm. Deane Same c {| DL 
vee ~— : 14,000 | 50 | 6 | May ¥* ‘Nov. 8,500 80 50 | 6 00 J.E Ennica W. Bowes H. Bell R _- 
SALMON FALts...... 25,000 
San ANTONIO.......* 75,000 
SANDUSKY........00. 75,000 | 50 Apel ng Oct. 9,000 800 70 | 3 00 Wm. Hudson Same Same Cc | DL & 
SAN FRANCISCO... ... 1,000,000}100 | 6 4. J. G. Eastland — W. W. Beggs c | DL L 
SaraToGA SPRINGS... 39,000 [100 oar & July 6,000 267 20 | 8 60 | R. D. Bardwell (|C. E. Durkee iSame DIL L 
NS OR 200,000 | 25 | 5 Do. 10,000 | = 1,100 480 | 4 75 |F. Wm. F. Holland \Jas. R. Smedberg |Wm. Howe DL L 
SCHENECTADY........ 50,000 | — | — |Private Works 11,000 400 160 | 4 00 is 
PE chucesvocs 100,000 | 25 Jan. & July 6,000 120 3 30 Chas. Fuller a J. F. Hunt DL L 
20,000 |100 Do. 2,000 49 18 5 00 
80,000 | 50 | 2 Do. 6, 220 87 | 400 
. 40,000 | 25 Do. 4 
PE Sccwncncsce 40,000 |100 Do. 8,000 141 87 | 400 C. F. Maurice os W. H. Barlow Cc | DL 
SOUTHBRIDGE...... oes 5,000 | 25 Do. 4, 100 6 00 
SovtH Boston ...... 7 200,000 | 50 Jan. & July, 400 109 | 3 2% 
SPRINGFIELD ....... 75,000 | 50 Do. 10,000 493 276 | 3 50 Chas. Ridgely — Wm. Gwynne | I Cc [DL 
SPRINGFIELD......... 100,000 500 | 5 | Feb. & Aug. | 10,000 700 90 | 4 00 Theo. Stebbins (Geo. Dwight Same I Cc | DL Cc 
STAMFORD. .......00. 21,000 |} 25 | 5 | April & Oct. 3,01 150 5 4 00 J. W. Leeds E. Gay I Cc [DL oe 
STATEN ISLAND...... 150,000 | 50 | 5 | Jan. & July . 4 260 4 00 
oane onenenes:w 18,000 | 50 | 6 Do. St 18 | 7 00 Geo. E. Price M. Bowes R. V. Herton I Cc Tar 
— ACUSE.. 2 | 5 = Sept. 25000 1,200 272 | 3 00 Allen Munroe L. W. Conkey & Cc | DL 
ee I 25 
TarryrowN& IavrN. 70,000 | 50 Jan. & July §,000 20 100 | 4 00 |) S.M. Raisbeck (Geo. M. Dimmock |Same I Cc | DL Oo 
TAUNTON. PER 10,000 | 50] 8 Do. 12,000 255 50 | 4 00 Edwin Keith Same. Sawe I © | DL © 
oa * 
aire ba Bn nadie 
TIFFIN .00.eeeeeeee- 25,000 Do. 
a fe 100,000 | 50; 8 Do. §,000 450 89 | 3 50 John W. May — —_ & c | DL c 
fo NS. 100,000 | 20} 4 Do. 15,000 700 100 | 3 60 John &. Chambers ee Sam]. Mentz I Cc | DL |C& 
; res pepe eeecsy ens 200,000 |100 | 4 | June & Dec. | 85,000 | 1,575 812 | 3 60 8.8. Dauchy Same Same I Cc | DL L 
_ “eee 80,000 100 | 4 | April & Oct. | 22,000 ‘612 112 | 3 60 H. H. Fish Same Same I c |DL L 
| VICKSBURG 66,000 | 50 Mar. & Sept. 4,000 220 115 | 4 50 W. H. Shaw D. Carrigue Same I Cc DL |C& 
| VINCENNES 25.000 |100 | — | Jan. & July 2,000 100 2 | 4 00 R. T. Coverdale |Same Same I © |} DL L 
OT RRS: 2,500 Private works| 1,000 i7 — 6 00 Capron, and Company. I c [DL L 
Ll ‘ 2,000 | 50 Jan. & July 
PE cc eissnbosens *| 30 000 Do. 
WARREN... con cooe*t 20,000 os Do. 8,000 115 23 4 00 
OD | WASHINGTON......... 500,000 | 50. | 5! Jan. & July | 50,000 | 2,600 800 | 3 50 W. P. Freeborn — 8. 8. Damon I c {DL 
| WASHINGTON ......- 15,000 |100 | — | April & Oct. 1,500 70 80 | 6 00 O. W. Telfair Saml. Merrit Same I R W L 
8 |WASHINGTON........ 80,000 | 20 | — Do. 4,000 190 3 60 jr.|Jos. F. Brown  |Sam. R. Brick Owen O’Hare & Cc DL ec 
| WATERBURY......... 100,000 | 25 Do. 6,000 25 86 | 400 Jno C. Hastings |S. 7 A. Brady I Cc DL & 
52 WATERFORD... ; 12,000 | 25 Do. 4,000 100 4 00 H. 8. Field Sam Same I Cc DL L 
| WATERTOWN ........ 20,000 |100 Do. 10,000 260 86 | 7 00 W. T. Seymour Charles Knickerboc ker. a &C|DL L 
WATERTOWN........*| 25,000 |100 Do. 5,000 F, T. Story Same Same I R _ L 
|WAUTOMA..... 220005] 80,000 Do. 3,000 
| WAVERLY .......... * 20,000 |100 Do. 4,000 . 
|West CAMBRIDGE ....| 50,000 |100 | — | Feb. & Aug. 4,000 100 20 | 400 J.H. Converse |E. P. Cowing Same I Cc DL, Cc 
| WESTCHESTER ....... . | 100,000 | 25 | 23) Do. 3,500 516 68 | 3 530 Geo. W. Pearce |R. M. Frame Same I Cc DL L 
|West Pornt..... . |Governt.!Works, |United States |Military | Academly. I Cc DL L 
|Wesr Troy.......... 100,000 | 50 Jan. & July | 19,000 425 — | 8 60]! W. L. Oswald [Same Same I Cc |DL|c& 
| WHEELING. .......... 75,000 | 25 Do. 13,000 700 129 | 2 70 JJ. G. T. Single — J.C. Wiley I Cc DL |C& 
| WILKESBARRE ....... 50,000 | 50 Do. 4,000 450 50 | 380 |S Volney Maxwell no Marcus Smith I Cc |DL L 
WILLIAMSBURG ...... . | 837,500 | 50 Do. 60,000 | 1,700 6S1 | 83 50 O. F. Blodgett (J. R Thomas Same I e | DL L 
WILLIAMSPORT....... } 70,000 | 25) 4 Do. 8,000 | 257 — |38 980], T. Coryell J. Dittmore T. Coryell I C DL L 
WILLIMANTIC....... | 12,000 | -- | — | Do. 2500 | New. — W. J. Miller I Cc DL L 
WILMINGTON......... | 60,000 | 59 5 | Do. 8,000 286 62 5 00 
WILMINGTON...... er. | 200,000 | 50 | 5 | Feb. & Aug. | 20,000] 1,800] 150 | 8 50 |s Jno. A. Duncan — T. J. Mahaffy | I Cc {DL |. L 
WINCHESTER......... | 36,000 | 50] 6} _an.—Mar. 5,000 195 40 | 400 W. R. Denny C. W. Price Same I oc {DL Cc 
WoopsTock ........- | 10,000 | 50 | 4) Jan. & July 4,000 79 2 |600/A.§ S. E. Minger —_— Lewis Platt I R WwW Cc 
WoOoNSOCKET ..... woe | 82,600 1100 | 4) April & Oct. 4,000 200 — | 8 50 0. J. Rathbone od Waldo Earle I Cc DL Cc 
bo, | $0,000 | | Jan. & July 6,000 
Worcester .........| Mass.! 120,000 100 | 5 | Do. 15,000 980 128 | 8 50 Wm. Cross Jas. B. Blake Same’ E€&If C DL Cc 
POE. snobescses | 70,000 | 50 | 8}! Do. 6,500 800 — |880 W. W. Scrugham — Wm. Beal I | © DL L 
York..... peeebevnes . | 40,000 | 50 | 8 | June & Dec. | 10,000 820 87 | 4 00 W. 8S. Roland —— Alex. J. Frey I Cc DL L 
YPSILANTI..........-| Mich. | need 50 | Feb. & Aug. 6,000 140 20 | 4 00 
ZANESVILLE. .......-. | 55,000 | 2 | 4) Do. 10,000 820 iT | 850 Thos. Halpin — A. J. Printz Cc DL L 
' \ 
+ Superintendents of Manhattan Gas-light Company’s Stations: Walter Roome, William Coombe, Charles Smith, Thomas Marsh. 
GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
2 pesuas. seeeeeee ey. eyed Manager. — 
3 BROCKVILLE ........*| C.W. | 50,000 5,000 — 
4 CopourG...........*| C.W. | 40,000 4,500 — 
5 a --*| C.W. | 30,000 6,000 —- 
6 HALIFAX............| N.S. | 160,000 | 40] 6 May 80,000 | 1,274 161 | 800 Geo. Buisch a= © /|Oxide! L 
7 HAMILTON....... -oe*| C.W. | 50.000 “a 
8 KINGSTON............/C.W. | 80,000 |100 | 5 | Mar. & Aug. | 12,000 400 106 | 350 John Kerr = € DL| L 
9 oe sees) C.W. | 100,000 | 20 | 5 | May & Nov. 5,000 850 112 | 5 00 Edw. Glackmeyer ed © DL L 
10 MONTREAL.......+...} C.W. | 300,000 | 40 | 4 | Mar. & Sept. | 80,000 2,030 500 | 8 25 Louis Beaudry} — John McElroy Cc DLE L 
11 OTTAWA .....2.....|C.W. | 40,900 | 20 Do. 5, 800 50 | 450 Geo. Henbach — James Perry c DL] L 
12 Point LEVI..... *| C.E. | 75.000 Do. | — 
QUEBEC....... U.E. | 200,000 (200 | 4 Do. 60,000 | 1,217) 865 | 8 00 Wm. Walker — P. Peebles c DL L 
9 |Port Hopg..... C.W. | 28,000 | 20 Do. 4,500 150 | 4 50 E, Erlandson —_— H. Maxwell c |DL| L 
3 ‘Sant CaTHRINE’s....| C.W. 80,000 | 20} 8 Do. 7,000 250 | +42 | 400 itt.jr.|J. T. Parker -—— €. Millward C DL L 
Saint JOHN....:....-| N.B. | 160,000 | 80 | 4 | June & Dec. | 20,000 1,400 225 | 3 50 H. Britany —_ 
Saint Joun........-*| N.F. | 50,000 30,000 ao 
PRROUED .cossvevens .| C.W. | 400,000 1100 | 41 Feb. & Aug. ! 50,000! 1,919| 874 '3 38% i. Thompson oe —_ DL L 
+ Also 60 Public Lamps on Welland Canal. 
CUBAN, MEXICAN, & SOUTH AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 
1 4 |Companta Espaxoia... Hav. |1,250.000/500 = Jan. & July 750,000 5,587 | 1,715 | 5 60 : J. F. Harrison 
2 Compania CUBANA.... | 500, 090 1500 Do. 5 00 
3 CARDENAS, .....-0 | 50, Do. 180,900 90 5 00 
4 CIENFUGOS ..... obesd. ences | Do. Y 5 00 John Goodwin 
5 GUANABAGOA.........02--.") 50,000 Do. y 2 00 
; Gursqun..........-B.A-%| 180/000 Do. 
MA scccccce oeeee cer pS A.* 100,000 Do. 
8 MATANZAS . sidekeasannel 50,000 Do. F 
9 MExico CiTy ......... Mex.*, 550,000 Do. 
4 eee pes- eeee -8.A.F, 500,000 Do. 
BGLA.cccccccccccces- | 50, Do. 
12 Rio JaNEIRO...........8,A# 500,000 Do. 
8 Saur Jaco be Cusa beaene 500] 5 Do. 40,000 | 2,000 | 1,000 | 5 00 S. B. Morris Same Same DL 
'RINIDAD DE CURA.......+.. J 0. 
15 VALPARAISO.........-- 8.A.% 500,000 Do. 
16 Vera Crvz.. ........Mex.*, 500,000 Do, 
17 DRI RRA 5. ccbecescseee | 50,000 Do. 
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For tue American Gas-Licut JouRNAL. 
ON THE DETERIORATION OF COAL-GAS. 
Yo the Editor of the AuwnicaN Gas-Licnt JOURNAL: 
Dear Sir: 

Bete indebted to your forethought for the informa. 
tion that your correspondent T. W. P., is Theodore W. 
Parmele, Esq, of your city, I feel compelled to trespass 
on your columns to some extent to reply to his remarks 
in the last number of the American Gas-Ligat Journat.* 


And, while I regret the necessijy for occupying more of 
your space than the intrinsic interest of the subject 
warrants, I do not see how my reply can be condensed, 
without doing injustice to Mr. Parmele, To begin with 
the beginning, Mr. Parmele oddly enough speaks of “a 
“note from Professor Aikin, in which he attempts to 
“ trace a relationship between his unfortunate deductions 
“and the experiments of Dr. Torrey.” 1 say oddly 
enough, because the note, instead of being an attempt to 
trace a relationship, was written to show, and does 
show, the absence of any relationship between Dr. 
Torrey’s experiments and mine, and between Dr. 
Torrey's deductions and my own, at least, any relation- 
ship that sould bring his experiments, or his deductions, 
in opposition te my own. And the note shows this by 
showing that the conditions of Dr. l'orrey’s experiments 
were entirely different from the conditions of my own, 
and that the object of his inquiry was widely different 
from what [had in view. My experiments having been 
conducted in a particular manner (elsewhere fully de- 
scribed), were intended to furnish an answer to the ques- 
tion, “To what extent will the illwninating power of 
“‘coal-gas be impaired by keeping it in contact with 
“water for aed periods?” And Dr, Torrey’s experi 
ments having been conducted in a different manner, were 
apparently intended to demonstrate a different proposi- 
tion, namely, “that a certain quantity of water cannot 
“deteriorate coal-gas to an unlimited degree.”  Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Torrey’s third experiment, so far as it 
proved any thing, confirmed my own. If this plain de- 
monstration of a difference is what Mr. Parmele calls 
attempting to establish a relationship, he uses language 
somewhat differently from that admitted by any lexicog- 
rapher I have yet encountered. As for my “ unfortu- 
“nate deductions,” if Mr. Parmele can find a single one 
that he can himself deny, without placing himself in 
opposition to the whole scientific world, I will abandon 
it; but the deduction must be my own, and not manu- 
factured for me by any one else, and it must be given 
in my own words. Another flight of fancy is what Mr. 
Parmele calls my “ practical abandenment” of my 
theory. I deny that there has been any abandonment, 
practical or theoretical, of any theory on my part. I 
deny that I have had any theory to abandon. It rests 
with Mr, Parmele to show what the theory is, and when, 
and where, it was abandoned. And, again, the theory 
must be my own, and in my own words, or I shall deny 
all responsibility for its paternity. Whether Mr. Par- 
mele means hypothesis when he speaks of theory ; 
whether he recognizes the difference between them, or 
whether they are with him synonymous terms—he does 
not inform us. 

Again, I must join issue with Mr. Parmele on what he 
calls my “ wholesale repudiation of the means at present 
“employed in gas making.” If I have expressed such 
repudiation, it certainly can be shown in print, not in 
the shape of unwarrantable inferences drawn from my 
language, but in plain terms; and if such are not to be 
found, then I have made no such repudiation. And if 
Mr. Parmele says I have, when, in reality, I have not, 
the least that can be said is, that his statement is not 
correct. What I attempted to show was, “that the 
“manufacture of coal-gas, of proper quality, is neces- 
“sarily embarrassed with so many and such difficulties 
“that the utmost watchfulness is required on the part 
“of every one concerned; and, furthermore, that these 
“ difficulties are of such a nature that the whole risk of 
“loss rests on the consumer, while the manufacturer is 
“comparatively safe.” If this is what Mr. Parmele 
means by “wholesale repudiation of the means at 
“ present employed in gas-making,” he will, probably, 
stand alone in his interpretation of the English language. 
Again, he charges me with a “ broad insinuation against 
“the honesty of those engaged in the business, attri- 
“ buting all increase in the bills of a consumer to some 
“ mismanagement or neglect on the part of the gas com- 
“ panies to that consumer’s injury.” My answer to this 
must be a simple quotation from the very article Mr. 
Parmele had before him when he penned the charge. 

“If in the past any careless expression may have 
“escaped me that could possibly bear any improper 
“ interpretation, I can only express my regret, and em- 
“ phatically disclaim, for the past as for the present, all 
“intention of imputing any thing of fraud or dishonesty 
“to the parties engaged in the management of our 
“various gas-works,” 

Mr. Parmele next says; 

“ Professor Aikin repeated the experiment in the same 
“manner detailed in a paper originally read before the 
“American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
“&e. Of course the same objections apply to the repe- 
“tition, that were urged by Dr. Torrey in his remarks 
“Con Professor Aikin’s original paper.” 





* On page 79 of the November number of the American Gas- 
Licut Journat, a note informs your readers that your “ correspon- 
dent T. W. P. is Theodore W. Parmele, Esq.,” of your city. 





To show how carelessly Mr. Parmele reads, as well as 
writes, or how imperfectly he understands what he 
reads, I need only quote the passage to which he refers: 

“My attention was directed to the possible deteriora- 
“tion of coal-gas in illuminating power, by injudicious 
“ exposure to water, in consequence of an accidental ob- 
“servation many years since. A jar of coal-gas that 
“had been set aside on the shelf of the pneumatic 
“trough in the laboratory, for experimental purposes, 
“on one day, was not required until the following. 
“Then, on examining its condition previous to use, its 
“illuminating power was found so fully impaired, that 
“it was at once thrown away as useless, and a fresh 
“supply obtained. The apparent explanation, that pos- 
“sibly some thoughtless visitor had carelessly raised 
“the jar and replaced it, allowing atmospheric air to 
“ become mingled with the gas, seemed very probable at 
“the time, and the fact was neglected. But it was 
“recalled to mind some eighteen months since, when 
“the variab!e character of coal-gas became a subject of 
“ public dizeussion. And upon repeating the experiment 
“in the manner detailed in a paper originally read be- 
“ fore the American Association for the Advancement of 
“Science, and reprinted in the August number of the 
“ American Gas Liaut Journat, I obtained certain re- 
“ sults that satisfied me there needed no accidental ad- 
“mission of air to explain the feeble light in my first 
“ observation, but that the change was due toa great 
“loss of the light-giving constituents of the gas which 
“had been abstracted by the water.” 

Again, Mr. Parmele brings another charge ; 

“ Without attempting to disprove Dr. Torrey’s state- 
“ ments, and without the magnanimity to admit that his 
“own experiments were defective, he makes a new 
“ issue.” 

Did Mr. Parmele expect me to attempt to disprove an 
admitted truth, almost self-evident? Did I not charac- 
terize as an error the mere supposition of any difference 
of opinion between Dr. Torrey and myself? While I 
adopt without reserve his conclusion “that a certain 
“ quantity of water cannot deteriorate coal-gas to an 
“unlimited degree,” I have yet to learn that he de- 
nies my own conclusion, that coal-gas cannot be kept in 
contact with water ever for a brief period without a 
notorious depreciation in its illuminating power. Or, 
does Mr. Parmele consider the two propositions at va- 
riance ? To admit that my own experiments were de- 
fective, would be to admit what I have all along denied. 
I maintain that there was no defect in my experiments 
that could possibly vitiate my deductions. If any such 
defect really existed, is a matter for demonstration, not 
for vague conjecture—a fact to be shown, not merely 
asserted for effect. The new issue which Mr. Parmele 
has discovered is, “that if the gas is not injured by 
“ remaining in contact with water in the gas-holder, 2¢ 
“ ts deteriorated in other ways.” 

In truth, this new issue was simply pointing out 
the fact that the injurious action of water was not 
necessarily restricted to the gasometer of the gas com- 
pany, but must be co-extensive with the contact of 
water and gas. Whenever and wherever the two are 
brought together, more or less injury to the illuminat- 
ing power of the gas must result. Mr Parmele states: 
“He conceives there is a great loss of illuminating con- 
“ stituents in the washing of the gas.” But I beg leave 
to say, that I conceive no such thing ; what I do con- 
ceive is, that “a serious and unnecessary loss of illum- 
“ inating power would follow any unnecessary contact 
“ with water where the washing happened to be too 
“ Jong continued.” 

Does Mr. Parmele see no difference between these 
two propositions? If he does not, bis case is hopeless. 
If he does see the difference, why did he not state the 
proposition correctly ? Again, Mr. Parmele states, as his 
own opinion, that, “ although there is a small loss occa- 
* sioned by this process, the loss, whatever if may be, 
“ falls on the manufacturer, for it is the purified article 
“ that is tested by the photometer.” If the manufac- 
turer charges by the photometer scale, as no one does, 
then, and then only, would this be true. If he charges 
by the cubic foot, as all do, then any loss of illuminating 
power in the gas, so far from imposing any loss on him, 
would inevitably increase his profits—since the dimin- 
ished photometer value of the zzas would necessitate the 
consumption of a greater number of cubic feet to sup- 
ply the consumer with his accustomed light. Or, does 
Mr. Parmele mean that the loss of bulk that would be 
occasioned by any loss of illuminating material, would 
be a source of loss to the manufacturer? If he does, I 
would suggest to him to apply to some scientific friend 
to explain to him why such a supposition involves a 
physical impossibility, and is necessarily an absurdity. 
“ But what does Prof. Aikin mean when he says, that 
“if the gas at any time is not as nearly as_ possible in- 
‘ odorous, a general outcry is immediately raised and 
“ continued until the nuisance is abated.” The Profes 
sor means exactly what he says, nothing more nor less’; 
and although he might think it rather hard—as the law- 
yer told the Judge—to be called upon to furnish both 
argument and understanding, yet he will endeavor to 
bring his meaning within the comprehension of the dul- 
lest capacity. When coal-gas has been deprived of all 
foreign impurities, such as sulphuretted hydrogen, am- 
monia, bi-sulphide of carbon, &c., &c., it is then as nearly 
as possible inodorous. If I had meant absolutely inodor- 
ous, I would have said so, but as I meant only possess- 
ing the odor that properly belongs to it—that is, as 
nearly as possible inodorous—I said so. “ Did the Pro- 








fessor ever see such gas?” asks Mr. Parmele. Let Sam- 
uel Weller answer for him: “If my pair of eyes wos a 
“pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas-micro- 
“scopes of hextra power, p’raps I might be able to see 
“it, but bein’ only eyes, you see my wision’s limited.” 
But the Professor has occasionally smelt it without suf- 
fering any very great annoyance, and with sensations 
widely different from those experienced when compelled 
to breathe an atmosphere too highly charged with sul- 
phurous acid, or with sulphuretted hydrogen, the fre- 
quent. concomitants of impure gas. And when these 
impurities have been present he has always considered 
the gas was not “as nearly as possible inodorous.” To 
quote Mr. Parmele again: “He also states, that coal- 
** gas cannot be kept even in close vessels (he evidently 
“ means out of contact with water) for any great length 
“of time without serieus injury.” Certainly, that is 
exactly what I mean, aud, furthermore, wiser men than 
myself state the same thing. Does Mr. Parmele dispute 
the correctness’ of the statement? In regard to the in- 
fluence of the exhausting arrangements now in use at 
gas-works, until it can be shown that the mechanical 
arrangements are such that any air accidentally passing 
into a retort through a leak, cannot possibly pass into 
the hydraulic main under the influence of the exhauster, ° 
until such transmission of air is made physically im- 
possible, the use of the exhauster must be accompanied 
by the risk of the admixture of air with the gas. Where 
by any means such transmission of air is made physi- 
cally impossible, and certain joints are kept properly 
tight, and the exbauster itself properly used, it is not 
only unobjectionable, but eminently serviceable. Mr. 
Parmele says ‘the learned Professor objects to the use 
of clay retorts.” I must beg leave to assure him this is 
an entire mistake; the learned Professor does no such 
thing. He merely quotes the language of certain Eng- 
lish gas engineers, as giving their experience with the 
thiags, without even expressing an opinion of his own 
as to the relative merits of clay and iron. And this 
experience of our English brethren was intended to 
show that the difficulties in the manufacture of gas “are 
© of such a nature that the whole risk of loss rests on 
“the consumer, while the manufacturer is compara- 
“tively safe.” Whether the clay retort is better or 
worse than the iron retort, whether the gas made by 
the oneis better or worse than that made by the other, 
whether the process by one is cheaper or dearer than 
by the other, on all this the learned Professor has never 
expressed an opinion, and, furthermore, desires here to 
enter a solemn protest against having opinions manu- 
factured and expressed for him by Theodore W. Par- 
mele, Esq., or by any one else. The learned Professor 
is capable of forming opinions for himself, and can gene- 
rally express them intelligibly. “In conclusion,” says 
Mr. Parmele, “I will only add, that the Professor’s 
“ description of gas-making shows his entire want of 
“ practical knowledge of the subject.” Now, when and 
where did the Professor ever attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of the process of gas-making? Whata pity that Mr. 
Parmele has not given us this very faulty description ! 
Then all could have judged of the Professor’s short- 
comings in his practical knowledge of the subject. But 
even if Mr. Parmele had succeeded in finding what does 
not exist—the description he refers to—and therewith 
proved the Professor destitute of all this practical 
knowledge, one might reasonably ask, Did the Professor 
ever claim to possess such knowledge? or, What has this 
question to do with the matters in discussion Again, 
Mr. Parmele speaks: “ And if he is-a candidate for the 
“ office he seeks to provide, he sheuld obtain sueh in- 
‘‘ formation as to prevent a repudiation of the present 
** process, unless he can suggest one that may be more 
“reliable.” Now, we have only to ask, What is the 
office in qustion? and we will see that, consistent to the 
“ bitter cud,” the very last sentence of Mr. Parmele’s 
communication, like the very first, involves anabsurdity. 
That absurdity is here what lawyers call a “ non sequi- 
tur.” The only allusion to office in all that the Profes- 
sor has written, occurs in his first article in the Ament- 
oan Gas-Licut Journat, for August last, The allusion 
to office therein reads thus: “ ‘Lhe difficulty suggests its 
“ own remedy, and that would be, to have a standard of 
“‘ quality established by the proper authorities, taking 
“ the illuminating power as the basis of the calculation, 
** and then to have the requirements of such standard 
“insured by a nightly examination, if necessary, on the 
“ part of some one entirely disconnected with the manu- 
“facture.” What the duties of such an office can have 
to do with a practical knowledge of gas-making, it 
would be difficult for even Mr, Parmele’s astuteness to 
point out. Does it require a practical knowledge of 
gas-making to enable a man to use a photometer cor- 
rectly, or to detect any foreign or noxious admixture 
when present in coal-gas? Or, how far would it be the 
duty of the incumbent of such office, as those duties are 
detined by the Professor, to repudiate the present pro- 
cess of gas-making, or to suggest one more reliable ¢ 
Suppose the Professor is qualified, or is not qualified, for 
any office; suppose he is a candidate, or is not a candi- 
date —what possible connection has all this with the 
statements which he gives as scientific truths, or with 
the conclusions he gives as the logical and inevitable 
deductions from those truths ¢ There are but two ways 
to convict a man of scientific error, and these are, either 
to show that what he considers facts are not facts, or 
to show that his deductions are fallacious or unreason- 
able, and do not necessarily flow from his premises. 
Whether the man is learned or unlearned , whether his 
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knowledge is theoretical only, or practical only, or a 
mixture of both ; whether he desires an office, or whether 
he has all that he wants—has no more to do with the 
truth of his premises, or with the accuracy of his reason- 
ing, than would a difference in the color of his hair, or 
the fashion of his coat, or the cut of his whiskers. As 
well might I suppose that Mr. Parmele, being interested 
in the sale and in the use of clay retorts, and having 
fancied first that I objected to them, and having fancied 
next that such objection of mine would interfere with 
his business, concluded that the law of self-defence re- 

uired him to put an extinguisher upon the Professor. 

ho does not see that such a supposition, like some I 
have had to encounter, would be ridiculously absurd, 
not pertinent at all, but, in legal phraseology, decidedly 
impertinent ? To discuss scientific questions in a proper 
spirit with a man of science, and a gentleman, with one 
who can understand what he writes and what he reads, 
where one has time at command, is always interesting. 
It is by the collision of diverse intellects that the sparks 
of truth are elicited. But when it comes to bandying 
words without meaning, or to the use of epithets and 
personalities in the place of facts and arguments, and 
unsupported assertions in place of proofs, I take no 
interest in it, I have neither taste nor leisure for the 
solemn task of breaking flies upon the wheel. But 
while I would have preferred that your correspondent 
T. W. P. had remained avonymous and unnoticed, as I 
have been saluted by him by name, common politeness 
requires me to return the salutation this once, at least. 
But, so far as I am concerned, unless there should be 
& wonderful revolution in my sentiments, or some un- 
looked for contingency should arise, this discussion will 
end here. Mr. Parmele has had his say, and I have 
had mine, and we are even. Nor am I willing to admit 
that he can justly complain of anything I have written, 
since he himself has furnished the text for my com- 
ments, I have simply endeavored to stick to the text, 
but if, while so doing, I have unconsciously done him 
injustice, to learn it and to retract it; will be the same 
thing. The utmost that I can concede, as properly 
chargeable against me, is this—that, finding Mr. Parmele 
unwittingly resting on the horns of a dilemma, where, 
of his own free will, and without any agency of mine, 
he bas chosen to place himself, I have been compelled 
in self-defence, to endeavor to fasten him there. 

The dilemma is the obvious one—either Mr. Parmele 
does understand the English language, or he does not. 
If he does not understand the English language, then it 
was decidedly foolish for Theodore W. Parmele, Esq., 
to attempt to reply to what he did not understand; to 
attempt to reply to articles which I claim were written 
in plain English. If he does understand the English 
language, then Theodore W. Parmele, Esq., has won- 
derfully perverted it in his notice of my communication. 
For proof of which, I have here provided voluminous 
evidence, and I have a right to insist that this evidence 
shall be comfuted in plain terms, before any new issues 
can be noticed, or any new charges answered by 

Respectfully, c&c., 
Wituam E. A. Arkin. 
<--> 


For tae American Gas-Licut JouRNAL. 
THE MOTION OF GASES. 


Tae undersigned intimated a disposition, a few 
weeks ago, to present some further considerations on 
the subject named in the present heading; and, accord- 
ingly, in compliance with a desire which seems to have 
been expreesed in several quarters, he presents the fel- 
lowing as the first of a series of communications bear- 
ing on the subject thus introduced. 

Without expecting to present a single novelty in the 
discussion of a subject whose laws are so well estab- 
lished, as those which constitute the scientific basis of 
the dynamics of gaseous fluids, he will be abundantly 
satisfied with the results of his efforts in this direction, 
if he shall be able to facilitate in any degree an intelli- 
gent application of these laws to some of the numerous 
practical questions, which must be, more or less, ruled 
by these unrepealable dicta of nature. 

GLENMORE. 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS, 

1. In the construction or management of works for 
the preparation and distribution of Illuminating Gases— 
in the adaptation of arrangements for Warming and 
Ventilation in public and private edifices—in provisions 
for the application of carrents of air in Metallurgic 
Operations—in devising arrangements for the Aeration 
and Ventilation of Mines and other subterranean 
works—as well as in the construction and use of some 
of the most important Prime Movers—the engineer has 
frequent occasion for the consideration of questions 
connected with the motion of gases. 

_ To meet these questions properly, under the various 
circumstances of practice, requires something more 
than knowing how to make aseries of computations, by 
means of certain formulas, whether empirical or 
rational. There should be an intelligent comprehension 
of all the elements practically affecting the given ques- 
tion. With the command affurded to the observer from 
such a point of view, he is prepared to judge with what 
propriety he may, ina given case, neglect the influence 


of certain elements that, under other circumstances, 
would Mave to be duly estimated. 


THE FSSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE PHYSICAL STATE OF A 
GASEOUS FLUID. 

2. The simplest considerations are sufficient to sug- 
gest that bodies so susceptible to external influences as 
the gases, must be more or less affected in their 
motions by variations in external conditions. Thus, 
knowing that the elastic force or tension of a gaseous 
body changes with every variation of volume or den- 
sity, and remembering that variations in temperature 
tend to induce changes in density, it can readily be 
seen how the motion of a gas, primarily due to a varia- 
tion of tension at different points, must also come to be 
dependent on the varying state of its density and tem- 
perature. It is, therefore, at once apparent that there 
are three elements of the physical state of a gas, upon 
which its motion must depend, namely, its tension, den- 
sity, and temperature. 

It may, then, be assumed that these elements, as 
fundamental data, should enter into the construction of 
every general formula of the motion of gases, whether 
the case presented be one of simple discharge through 
an orifice, or of the more complex flow through a pipe. 

In proceeding to the development of our subject, it 
will conduce to clearness of apprehension, if we first 
consider the laws which regulate the mutual influence 
of these several elements, without regard to a state of 
motion. But prior even to this it will be expedient to 
examine the nature and action of an external influence 
affecting, more or less, all of these elements; we mean, 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 


PRESSURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

3. We very naturally refer to atmospheric air, not 
only as the type of all gases, but as our point of de- 
parture when attempting the study of their laws of 
mechanical action. Atmospheric air is always at hand 
to serve an experimental inquiry, and, indeed, is to be 
encountered in every treatment of a practical kind to 
which we may submit the other gases. 

Now, one of the most obvions indications of the pres- 
ence of the atmosphere is to be found in its pressure, 
an influence which it continually manifests upon the 
different objects with which it comes in contact 
Although it is possible to conceive of circumstances 
under which this pressure may be excluded, yet, in 
general, in the conduct of practical operations, embrac- 
ing the motions of isolated portions of atmospheric air, 
or of the other gases, the atmospheric pressure is an 
element whose influence is not to be disregarded; and 
in this light, it becomes a kind of datum of paramount 
consideration in all of this class of inquiries. 


) 4, There are various methods of deter- 
mining the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Among these, the use of the mercurial baro- 
31 meter may be reckoned as the most conve- 
3g sient as well as most accurate. With this 
instrument, a column of mercury is made to 
balance, by its weight, the pressure of the 
atmosphere acting upon the base of the 
culumn,—to balance, in fact, the weight or 
pressure of a column of atmospheric air 
extending to the top of the atmosphere 
The height of the barometric column is evi- 
dently independent of the area of its base— 
that is to say, the height of the column does 
not depend on the size of the tube which 
contains it—the slightly varying influence 
Figl of capillary aitraction alone excepted. 


5. But the height of the barometric col- 
umn, which thus represents the pressure of 
the atmosphere, is more or less variable, 
within certain limits, at different times and 
places. At or about the level of tide-water, 
these limits are 28 and 31 inches—the height 
of the column rarely, if ever, becoming equal 
to the greater limit, and even more rarely 
falling so low as the smaller one. As a 
somewhat prevailing or average height, it ia 
well known that we may sleet about 30 
inches ; and the requirements, not less than 
the results of experience, have long since 
led to the recognition of.a mercurial column 
of thirty inches in height, as the measure of 
the mean or normal pressure of the atmosphere ;—as 
such, this measure has become an important physical 
constant. In France, and to a considerable extent over 
the continent of Europe, the normal pressure of the 
atmosphere is taken at 0.76 metres, or 76 centimetres, 
equal to 29.92 inches—that is, nearly the same as that 
expressed in terms of the English unit. 

6. A column of water, or of any other liquid, may 
also be made to balance the atmospheric pressure; and 
the height of such a column will evidently be inversely 
proportional to its density. Thus, for the height of an 
equivalent column of water, we require 

80 X 18.596 == 407.88 inches == 33.99 feet, 
where the number 13.596 represents the specific 
gravity of mercury, water being unity, both being taken 
at the temperature of melting ice. Placing H for the 
normal pressure height of the atmosphere, and we shall 
therefore have 
[1.] H = 30 inches of mercury. 

== 408 inches, or 34 feet of water. 


7. Of course, it does not follow that the adoption of 
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80 inches of mercury, or 408 inches of water, as the 


measure of the normal pressure of the atmosphere, upon 
a basis partly real and partly conventional, supersedes 
the necessity of having regard to the actual pressure 
of the atmosphere, at the time and place of conducting 
a mechanical operation with the gases. But this is 
always easily determinable by a proper reading of the 
barometer—an instrument of which a good specimen, it 
is presumed, is to be found among the scientific appara- 
tus of every intelligent engineer. 

8. It is frequently desirable to know the pressure of 
the atmosphere, not as represented by the height of 
the barometric column, but as expressed in the weight of 
this column on a unit of its base. This is easily ascer- 
tainable. Observing thaé the height of the barometric 
column remains the same, whatever be the area of its 
base, let us suppose the area of the base of the column 
to be one square inch; then the mean or normal atmo- 
spheric pressure upon this base is evidently balanced by 
a column of mercury, giving rise to an opposing pres- 
sure equal to the weight of thirty cubic inches of mer- 
cury. But the weight of one cubic inch of mercury, 
at the temperature of melting ice, is very nearly 0.49 of 
a pound avoirdupois. Hence, placing P for the normal 
pressure, we have 

[2.] P—0.49 X 30 — 14.7; 
that is, the normal atmospheric pressure is fourteen and 
seven-tenths pounds per square inch, 

9. The distinction between H and PP, although 
apparently obyious, is sometimes confounded. It may 
be proper to repeat that, while we recognise the one as 
the pressure, the other will be understood as the pres- 
sure-height, of the atmosphere in its mean or normal 
state. 

10. For any actual state of the atmosphere, let h 
represent the reading of the barometric column, we shall 
then have 

[3.] P = 0.49 h, 
in which p becomes the pressure of the atmosphere in 
pounds per square inch. If, however, we have a water 
instead of a mercurial column to represent this pres- 
sure, we shall also have— 

[4.] p— 0.036 A, 
in which the number 0.036 is very nearly the weight in 
pounds avoirdupois, of a cubic inch of water, at the 
temperature of 60° Fahrenheit; so that, hk being ob- 
served in inches, the pressure p is still in pounds per 
square inch. 

11. Formulas [5] and [4] may be used for computing 
pressures for a/l values of pressure-heights in mercury 
and water, and may thus be used for the small pressure- 
heights observed in manometers or pressure gauges. 


a 
For tae American Gas-Licut JOURNAL. 
GAS-PIPING IN FRANCE, 


I nave been up the Mediterranean for the last month, 
regarding the lighting of two towns with gas; and, 
amongst other curiosities, I saw a city of 20,000 inha- 
bitants in Corsica, where the street-pipes were con- 
structed of cement-concrete instead of cast-iron. In 
this instance they proved a failure. Cast-iron pipes 
are not allowed to be imported into France. Hence, I 
suppose, the reason for this novelty. 

Throughout France the pipes are made of sheet iron, 
rivetted, and surrounded by a layer, about half an inch 
thick, of tar concrete-ashphalte. The street-lamps are 
universally lighted by pushing up a light through a 
movahle door in the bottom of the lantern. The stop- 
cock is below in the cast-iron column, and is inclosed 
within a door, provided with a lock and key, which 
the lamp-lighter opens before he applies the light. He 
always “turns on full;” but there is also a cock in the 
lantern, which is regulated by a higher authority, and 
thus great regularity of flame may be obtained through- 
out the city, irrespective of elevation of position. The 
French have a law against the concealment of gas- 
pipes in houses, hence gas-fitting is often very unsightly 
—the gas-pipes being trailed along the ceilings, instead 
of being laid under the flooring-boards of the floor above, 
and neatly dropped, when wanted, through the ceiling. 
These notes of doings in other lands may interest some 
of your readers, 

GxzorcE ANDERSON. 
104 Leadenhall street, London, 
Dec. 8, 1859. 





Watton’s Anti-Freezer.—The cold snap that has 
come upon us is sure to give a twist to the gas-pipes, 
unless they are taken care of in advance. It is too late 
to look after them when the grip of Mr. Frost is upon 
them. Gas companies and others should inform them- 
selves of the method of protecting them by addressing 
Mr, John Walton, Louisville; Ky., Gas- Works, even if it 
be only for the sake of- information. In our new rooms 
we will have Mr. Walton’s and Mr. Gengembre’s plans 
set up for inspection. 


New Martertat ror Gas-Mains.—The Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Gas Works are trying three-inch wood tubing that has 
been subjected to a pressure of a 100 feet head of water, 
and coated, inside and out, with coal tar. Mr. Cart- 
wright is laying fifty feet of it in street mains, to test 
until spring, when he will report results. 


Frinz’s Improvep Gas-Lignt Reriectrors.—An ad- 
mirable light-provoker for the desk, or for public build- 








ings and railway stations. 
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For tue American Gas-Licut JouRNAL. 
GHAS-TLY POETRY. 


ADDRESS TO A HUMAN SKULL RECENTLY EXHUMED AT A 
GAS-WORKS. 


Give us your story—if ’tis worth the telling— 
My friend, you’ve long enough played dummy ; 

Go find your lips, go find your tongue and palate, 
And be no longer mum, my muminy! 


What color were your eyes—dark, brown, or hazel ? 
It matters not—they’re given to the worms; 

And yet their light, in photometric value, 
Quite equal’d, once, a dozen “ standard sperms!” 


Where were you born, and who, pray. was your father? 
Lived he throuch life an honest stoker, 

And left you here, his vulcanized successor, 
Inheriting his iron poker ? 


Didst ever love a strapping buxom maiden, 
And on thy knee didst ever seat her, 

Swearing thy love was honest, and as true, 
As any—compensating meter ? 


You, maybe, were a hapless enginecr ; 
Ah! then, repose, thou honest soul! 

Whose humble aim and ambition was to be 
Great Soyer’s peer, chief cook in frying—coal. 


Could you, indeed, have been a sharp director, 
Who made gas stock to either fall or rise? 

I wrong you, honest friend; Pll not suspect you— 
“There is no speculation in ¢hose eyes!” 


You were a chemist ; then analyze thyself, 
Tho’ little other now than bone, alas! 

Here’s earthy matter, three per cent, of ash, 
The rest, carbonic acid gas! 


Out with your story! tell us something, really, 
Of the dead past. I’m willing to be taught— 
Leave off your grinning—it’s not proper, 
Oh! man of gas, to be without retort / 


What! silent still? then, still remain demure, 
Thy life, perchance, may not endure inspection ; 
And, now I see, now, by Jove! I’m sure, 
You've nothing in your upper section! 
J. A.S8. 





Engineer's Office, Gas- Works, 
December 20th, 1859. 


a 
For 1H American Gas-Ligut JourNAL. 


DISCOVERY OF NATURAL OIL-WELLS IN THE 
WESTERN PART OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


O1t-Crerk, which has recently become celebrated as 
the location of the most productive oil-wells in the 
world, drains, with its tributaries, the eastern part of 
Crawford and the western part of Warren counties, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and after flowing about 15 
miles in Venango county flows into the Alleghany 
River. This river has many tributaries, but it is only on 
Oil Creek proper that oil has been found in any con- 
siderable quantity, and to this part therefore public 
attention has been mainly directed. The stream has 
its rise in Oil Creek lake, and is between 39 and 40 
miles in length. It flows, as do its branches, between 
forest-covered hills of 200 or 800 feet in elevation, on 
which are broad plateaux of excellent land. About 
midway between the lake and the river the hills bear 
off right and left, forming a beautiful valley about one 
mile wide and six in length, In the lower portion of 
this valley, Titusville is situated, and at its extremity 
the stream meets its principal tributary, which is known 
by the name of Pine Creek. Immechately below this 
the valley becomes again a narrow pass, and so con- 
tinues with little variation to the river, a distance of 
15 miles, It is in the delta of those two streams (Pine 
and Oil Creeks) that oil first makes its appearance in 
abundance on the surface, and there, and at intervals 
all the way to the river, are found acres of old pits 
which have evidently been used for the purpose of col- 
lecting oil, but by whom they were made, and at what 
period, are questions not easily decided. They are 
nearly filled with mud and rubbish, and are about six 
feet in length and four feet in breadth, and the same in 
depth. When cleared out the walls at the bottom are 
found to be supported by logs notched together. 

This fact, together with its lying between the French 
forts of Le Beeuf and Venango, and their appearance as 
described by the first settlers who arrived in 1797, lead 
to the conclusion that they were made by the French 
at some period previous to the capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe in 1759, and I have no doubt that some traces of 
them may be found in the French annals of that time, 
though many reasons may have induced their silence on 
the subject of discoveries in the disputed territories. 

That the French were here we know, and being here 
they could not avoid the discovery, and the great 
amount of labor expended on those pits renders highly 
improbable the supposition that they were made by 
Indians, who could have obtained all that they required 
without such extensive and to them unwonted labors. 

Until recently the greater part of the oil obtained 
was from two springs, one of which was situated halt 
a mile below the point where the two creeks meet, and 
just where the hills approach and make the narrow 


pass mentioned above; the other and more productive 
spring is within a mile or two of the river. The mode 
of obtaining it was simply to spread a woollen cloth on 
the surface of the water, and when saturated with oil 
this cloth was wrung into a vessel. About twenty 
years ago the upper spring came into the possession of 
E. Brewer & Co., who are engaged in the lumber trade. 
Some five years ago this spring was sold to a New 
York company for five thousand dollars; from the 
latter it passed into the hands of four men in New 
Haven, one of whom, E. L. Drake, sunk an artesian 
well to the depth of sixty-nine fect, near the old spring. 
At that depth he found oil in great abundance, and 
although it has been pumped with a steam-engine day 
and night the quantity appears rather to increase than 
to diminish. Zhe yield ts now about one gallon oer 
minute. At the lower spring, near the river, a well has 
just been sunk which is discharging enormous quantities, 
but owing to a rise in the stream it cannot be estimated. 
It appears to be driven up by the gas which accom- 
panies the oil in all cases. 

Such success has of. course created a good deal of 
excitement, and there has been a perfect deluge of 
capitalists from all parts, and all the land on the creek 
has either changed hands or has been leased. Many 
wells have been commenced, and all who are operating 
on the lower fifteen miles of the creek, between the 
two old springs, are cheered with the most flattering 
prospects of success, and are finding oil in incredsing 
quantities as they proceed. 

It is almost demonstrated to my mind, and is the 
opinion of many others, that wherever may be its ori- 
gin the valley of the creek is its channel. It is an ex- 
ceedingly deep cut, and oil may be found on any part 
of it by digging from two to five feet, but the surface 
oil is not esteemed sufficiently remunerative since 
Drake’s discovery, and no attention is paid to it except 
as an indication of the existence of oil beneath. 

The mode of sinking a well varies in different locali- 
ties, Near Petersville the earth is alluvial to a great 
depth, and is very full of water beneath, which renders 
digging impossible, and its gravelly nature renders 
bering equally so. To obviate this they drive down to 
the rock iron tubes of from four to six inch calibre 
These they have to drive 45, 50, and in one instance 
100 feet. They then drill the rock to the required depth. 
All who have pierced the rock on the flat to any depth 
have found oil in greater or less abundance, and gas in 
such quantities that it would require but few wells to 
light a city. In the one spoken of above, with the 100 
feet of tubes, the gas rises with such force as to be 
heard at a distance. A few days since, one of the work- 
men applied a match to the mouth of it, and the gas 
exploded with sufficient violence to shake the ground 
around it and with a loud report. 

Since the excitement has existed, we have heard of 
oil being discovered on all the branches of Oil Creek, 
and over a large extent of country. On the river and 
its other tributaries from Olean to Tarentum, and at 
the latter place, a well has long existed which was: the 
most productive one known previous to that of Drake; 
but, thus far, none have succeeded who have bored, ex- 
cept in this neighbourhood. At Franklin and other 
points on the Alleghany, they have reached the depth 
of 150 feet without success, ancl thus far everything 
appears to point to this as thé grand centre of the 
Seneca oil; and the only question, the decision of which 
will settle the future prosperity of this district, is, 
whether it will be permanent. I think it will; but 
many believe that oil, like cecal, is produced in a deter- 
minate quantity, and may be exhausted. The latter 
opinion, however, is opposed by the fact that it has 
been running away for ages in large quantities. Some 
idea may be formed of the quantity discharged, from 
the fact that two hundred barrels which were accident- 
ally lost in the creek made no perceptible difference 
three miles below. 

Wa. B. Snucert, M.D. 

Titusville, Pa., Dec., 1859. 

————_~+<>-___ 


For tae American Gas-Licat JourNAL. 


MR. T. A. HEDLEY, GAS-ENGINEER, &c., AND 
THE ENGLISH GAS JOURNAL. 
To the Editor of the American Gas-Licut JOURNAL : 

Dear Sir,—As the editorial censures in the English 
journal in regard to Mr. Hedley’s examination of the 
gas made at the Luton Works, in England, some time 
since, may have misled others as well as myself, I think 
it no more than an act of justice to Mr. Hedley, who 
has been denied the privilege of defending himself in his 
own country, to give him an opportunity of being heard 
there through your columns. In a letter received from 
him a few weeks since he writes: ‘The editor of the 
English Journal of Gas-Lighting declined in his notes 
to correspondents to publish my reply to his remarks. 
I send you a copy of that reply, and can assure you I 
had no ungenerous suspicions, I went to Luton on be- 
half of the local board of health, and endeavored to 
perform my duty honestly and straightforwardly, and 
to theinterest of my clients, The editor of the journal 
should have stated that he was the consulting engineer 
to the Luton Gas Company, and it would have stamped 
the article in question with its true value. I am glad, 
however, to be able to state that since the local board 
of health determined to adopt my recommendation to 
fix a photometer, and have repeated tests made of the 








illuminating power of the gas, it has, I believe, never 
been proved (and that in the town) lower than the Par- 
liamentary standard.” Any commeat upon Mr. Hed- 
ley’s communication at this time would hardly seem 
necessary. Asan honorable manand a man of science, 
his statements of facts must command belief, however 
they may militate against the pecuniary interests or the 
theories of any individual or corporation. 
Wittiam E. A. Atern. 
Bansory, England, December, 1858. 
To the Editor of the Jourmat oF GAs-LIGHTING : : 

Dear Sir,—I am much obliged for the insertion of my 
letter of the 7th inst, in your last number of the Jour- 
nal, but as you have again thought proper to make me 
the subject of your editorial remarks, I beg to submit 
the following short reply. I do not mistake the po- 
sition I have placed myself in by simply doing my 
duty to my clients, and 1 most positively do not admit 
the possibility of gas losing nearly half its illuminating 
power in traversing a few hundred yards. I do admit 
the possibility that such a thing as 8-candle gas can be 
practically manufactured, and | am prepared with com- 
petent witnesses to prove that in the months of April 
and October last the Luton Gas Company were success- 
ful not only in making but in supplying such gas to its 
customers, and in their application to Parliament only 
proposed to supply “ 10-candle gas.” I most certainly 
did not feel called upon, after several days’ careful ex- 
periments, to ascertain if any accidental circumstance 
had caused the want of illuminating power in the gas, 
because such circumstance must have been in existence 
from April to the 27th of October. I do not admit that 
I have ‘accepted the apparent indications of notoriously 
unreliable instruments as facts, though they were in 
direct contradiction to each other.” I accept only the 
results obtained from my own experiments as made in 
the town, and which can be verified with regard to the 
apparatus at the works. I reported without comment 
the result of my visit to the works, but Iam prepared 
now, in justification to myself, to assert that the gas 
being tested at the works was not the same as that 
being supplied to the town, unless it was naphthalized. 
My credulity was not imposed upon, and I endeavored 
to perform an unpleasant duty in as gentlemanly man- 
ner as possible, 

I was not aware that the Luton Gas Company had a 
photometer fixed in the town open at all times to all, 
and shall be glad to let the inhabitants know that one 
step in the right direction has been taken. I did not 
assert that the improved gas was owing to the notice 
to lay a new service pipe having been given to the 
company. It was the reason given to me at Luton by 
some of the persons who asserted that the gas had 
greatly improved during the few days previous to my 
visit, and what is more extraordinary, is, that for a 
time the high illuminating power was held up, but it 
has gradually fallen off, and it is now only 12 candles. 
But, of course, no one can complain of this, nor will, I 
suppose, as long as the Parliamentary standard is kept 
up. I feel that I have taken up quite enough of your 
valuable space, and thanking you for the feeling allusion 
to the honored uame I bear, ° 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
T. A. Heprey. 
Consulting Engineer. 


—_—_—_~<+e>>»>___—_ 
For tue American Gas-Liagut JouRNAL. 
ON THE PASSAGE OF GAS. 


In making some calculations to determinine the 
proper size of a valve for acompensator to pass a given 
quantity of gas per hour, connected with an exhauster, 
1 am at a loss for a correct formula to compute the pas- 
sage of gas through an orifice in a thin plate. 

William Pole gives the following equation for caleu- 
lating the flow of gas through pipes: 

Q—Quantity of gas per hour, in cubic feet. 

l—length of pipe, in yards. 

d—diameter of pipe, in inches. 

h—pressure, in inches of water. 

s—specific gravity of gas, that of atmospheric air 
being 1. 


— 

Q=—1350Xd2 ¥“4 _. Using this formula, I 

s(¢+d) 
find that a circular orifice 4 inches diameter, in a plate 
half an inch thick, with a pressure of 2 inches, will 
pass 42,465 cubic feet of gas of the specific gravity of 
0.5 per hour, 

J. F. D’Aubuisson gives 0.60 to 0.70 as the co efficient 
of contraction for water passing through orifices in a 
thin plate. If gas in its passage is subject to the same 
contraction and law, take in the above calculation 0.60 
as the co-efficient of contraction, and it would reduce the 
quantity passing through the 4-inch circular orifice to 
25,479 cubic feet per hour. 

Probably some of your correspondents will oblige 
me by inserting in the American Gas-Licat Journat a 
formula for computing the passage of gas through ori- 
fices in thin plates. 

Rost. G. Courtenay, Prest. 

Louisville (Ky.) Gas-Works, Dec. 13th, 1859. 





Musicat Gas-Pirzs.—Ullman gave us for a prima 
donna at the opera a Gazza niga, and not content with 
her, he brought out a Gassier. 
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WE call the attention of our readers to an able 
essay on condensation which appears in another 
column. It is from the pen of an intelligent and 
experienced engineer connected with one of the 
best conducted and most prosperous gas companies 
in the South. We are glad to find that although 
the superintendence of gas-works is too often en- 
trusted to men unqualified by experience, culture, 
chemical knowledge, and habits of patient observa- 
tion, still there are numerous engineers in this 
country and in Europe, who, by unremitting toil 
and well-directed study, are making themselves ac- 
quainted with the wide range of scientific knowl- 
edge, indispensable for the successful conduct of a 
gas establishment. No error is more frequent or 
more fatal than to suppose that the apparently 
simple process of gas-making may be entrusted to 
ignorant, untrained men; for perhaps scarcely any 
other manufacturing operation can be named that 
requires more philosophic habits of thought, or 
will better repay the ingenuity, administrative 
ability, and watchful care of the operator. In few 
professions is it more strictly true that “knowledge 
is power,” and that skill insures success. We shall 
give a hearty welcome to communications of a 
practical nature, however brief, from managers of 





gas-works, and from others interested in the manu- 
facture of gas; for the results of experience and the 
observations of intelligent minds are interesting in 
themselves, and cannot fail to augment the sum of 
human knowledge. 


From our young engineers especially we would 
invite communications, begging them to remember 
that one test-fact faithfully recorded, or one illus- 
trative experiment clearly represented, is worth 
more than whole volumes of vapid declamation or 
plausible argument. In the ardent minds of these 
rising young men are thoughts, plans, methods, 
which contain probably the germs of future dis- 
coveries. The science and art of gas-making are 
in their infancy, and future improvements will be 
more rapid in proportion as the thoughts of prac- 
tical, gifted men find utterance. It is well known 
that coal distilled at the heat of 212 to 700 degrees 
gives forth vapors which, if condensed, yield valu- 
able oils and other useful products. At a higher 
temperature gas is evolved, the most desirable and 
economical amount lying between 800 and 1000 
degrees, so that the range of heat adapted for the 
production of oil ends, where that of gas-making 
begins. Mixed with the newly-generated gas, as it 
issues from the retorts, are certain volatile matters 
which must be got rid of before the gas is fit for 
public use. Twoexpedients have been resorted to, 
with a view to separate these impurities. First, 
the gas is cooled, and at once a portion of these 
vapors condense, and, being only in mechanical 
combination with the gas, they separate and are 
precipitated to the bottom of the vessel. This pro- 
cess is called condensation. Secondly, the remain- 
ing impurities, which, from chemical affinity, cling 
more obstinately to the gas, are removed by the 
use of chemical expedients—a process technically 
known as purification. It is with the former of 
these two processes that we are now chiefly con- 
cerned, and what has been said sufficiently explains 
the oft-repeated axiom, that gas “skilfully con- 
densed is half purified.” 

Probably no process connected with the art of 
gas-making requires from the engineer more ability 
and care than condensation ; one reason for which 
is found in the fact that if coal-gas is cooled below 
a certain temperature, the carbon vapor combined 
with it, and conferring the chief elements of its 
illuminating brilliance, separates and is deposited. 
At a temperature of 45 degrees this wasteful pro- 
cess goes on with great rapidity, and from this 
cause an inexperienced or ignorant engineer may, 
through his well-meant desire to secure thorough 
condensation, overshoot his mark, and seriously 
injure the quality of his gas; and it is worthy of 
note that. by this malpractice the richest gases 
suffer most, and when cooled down to too low a 
temperature lose the largest amount of their illu- 
minating properties. ence, the engineer referred 
to in the essay of our correspondent did right, and 
acted on the most approved scientific principles, if, 
having condensed his gas too much, and impaired 
its light-giving properties, he curtailed the refriger- 
ating power of his condensing or washing apparatus, 
and thus prevented the undue separation of the 
volatilized carbon vapor; for this it was his duty 
to retain in combination with the gas, that as much 
of it as possible should be carried on to the burners, 
and the largest amount of brilliancy be imparted 
to the flame. 

Another reason why the process of condensation 
is so important, and the necessity for watching and 
controlling the operation is so indispensable, is, that 
mischief as surely results from too little condensa- 
tion as from too much; for, except the gas be suf- 
ficiently cooled before entering the purifying appa- 
ratus, it carries with it the vapors and impurities 
which should have been previously cleansed away. 
The result is, that the lime, and other chemical re- 
agents employed, are not only prevented from acting 
properly, but more is required. Thus the expense 











of the operation is seriously increased. The chemi- 
cal changes, essential to effective purification, are 
also disturbed. Hence, imperfect condensation in- 
duces costly and imperfect purification, and the 
tarry vapors, being carried forward into the mains 
and pipes, are there condensed and deposit them- 
selves, choking up the valves and pipes, causing in- 
convenience to the consumers of gas, and impairing 
the action of the stop-cocks and fittings. These 
tarry deposits are often precipitated at a consider- 
able distance, and have been found in pipes a mile 
and a half from the gas-works, even after travers- 
ing mains and pipes of different diameters and dif- 
ferent levels. Against these and similar inconvett- 
iences it behoves the engineer to guard by effectu- 
ally cooling his gas before it leaves the condensing 
apparatus, and is submitted to the chemical processes 
of purification. 

Many interesting questions suggested by the study 
of this subject invite, and will reward, investigation. 
Among these is the question as to the conditions 
most favorable to the complete volatilization of the 
bituminous vapor of the coal, so that before it 
leaves the retort it shall assume a gaseous character, 
and remain closely incorporated with the gas up to 
the moment of its consumption. Again, since this 
carbon vapor is often condensed and deposited in 
the mains and pipes, the conditions under which 
this deposit takes place, during the transit of the 
gas, should be thoroughly understood, and will 
suggest practical measures for preventing the waste 
of this precious illuminating element. The ar- 
rangement, too, of the pipes, syphons, and other 
parts of the most improved condensers, with the best 
methods of regulating the condensing power and 
adapting it to the quality of the coal and to the 
temperature of the external air, suggest enquiries 
of great practical importance; and the inventions 
of Perks, Malan, Kirkham, Wright, Spice, and. 
others, show with what rapidity more economical 
and effectual methods may be discovered when once 
the earnest attention of ingenious minds is awak- 
ened. And who can doubt that in the future his- 
tory of condensation, discoveries and improve- 
ments will be realized as much superior to the best 
methods now in use as these are to the rnde expe- 
dients formerly employed? 

The discovery of extensive oil-wells in Western 
Pennsylvania cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
our readers. <A bottle of this oil has been sent to 
us by Messrs. Bloomfield & Tracy, the lessees of 
the principal well. It is of a dark claret color, and 
has a strong smell of carbon. An interesting his- 
tory of the wells will be found in our columns, 
and the following note from Dr. Torrey gives some 
details of the nature of the oil: 

Joun B, Murray, Esq. : 

My Dear Sir,—I have made a few experiments on the 
rock oil or naphtha which you sent me, but have had 
no time to make a thorough examination of it. It ap- 
pears to be very near in its leading characteristics to 
the rock oil described by Prof. B. Silliman, Jr. The 
specific gravity is 0.835; when heated over a spirit 
lamp it begins to boil at about 280° Fabt., but the ther- 
mometer rises to 400°, and there remains nearly sta- 
tionary till a considerable portion of a colorless liquid 
is distilled over. By conducting the distillation at a 
lower temperature a portion was condensed having a 
boiling point of 300°. I obtained no product having a 
lower boiling point than 280°. I have no doubt that 
the oil merely rectified by a single distillation could be 
burned to advantage in a properly constructed lamp. 

Yours truly, 
Joun Torrey. 
U.S. Assay Office, New York, Dec, 23d, 1859. 

We may receive a more extended report of this 
oil hereafter, from Major Alden, late of U.S. Army, 
who is now on the spot, and is thoroughly posted 
on the subject. 

We are told that the cost of producing this oil 
is one cent per gallon, and that it is sold at ten cents 
per gallon. If this is true, what will become of 
Kerosene at eighty-five cents per gallon? 

The letter of Mr. Hedley, the well-known Eng-_ 
lish gas-engineer, finds a place and a welcome in 
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these columns. We repeat the notice in our last 
issue that our pages are open to all contributors— 
American and foreign. We all may 

“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stonés, and good in everything.” 

And we invite all to join us, and they shall be 
heard. There are no partisan interests to be pro- 
tected or promoted by the AMerioan Gas-Licurg 
JouRNAL. 

It will be observed that the office of the Amrr- 
10AN Gas-Liaut JouRNAL has been removed to the 
spacious Rooms in the new Iron Buildings, No. 
254 Canal street, East, near Broadway. We have 
been positively crowded out of our formerly con- 
venient banking rooms at No. 40 Wall street by 
the growth of this Journat, requiring space for 
our editors and employés, and for models, samples 
of apparatus, patents, &c., &c., which have gradu- 
ally accumulated about us. And we here invite cor- 
dially to our Rooms all officers of gas and water- 
works, and others visiting the city on business 
connected with either of our specialités. They 
will find desks and portfolios entirely at their ser- 
vices, and by causing their letters to be addressed 
to our care, and calling for any other conveniences 
that we may forget to provide, they cannot fail, 
with our right hearty welcome, to feel at home in 
this, perhaps wicked, but slightly fascinating, me- 
tropolis. 

Our next number will contain an engraving of 
the new establishment, with a brief sketch of its 
arrangements. We have just remembered that 
some of our English friends have advised us of 
their intended visit to us in the spring, and they, 
too, had better cause their letters to be addressed 
to the “Rooms of the Amzrtoan Gas-Ligut Jour- 
wat, New York City,” which will ensure their 
prompt deliyery. We shall be glad to see them. 

The report upon Dr. Cresson’s Cellular Retorts 
will repay perusal. They are also advertised to- 
day on the last page. 

This reminds us to call attention to the new 
style of advertisements which we have been com- 
pelled to adopt, lest we be driven to issue the Jour- 
NAL by the ream instead of the sheet. The new 
plan is effective, comprehensive, and cheap. The 
system of monopolizing whole pages is wasteful in 
money andin space; we therefore prefer to repre- 
sent large numbers at a small cost to each, rather 
than a few at a high, and, in some cases, incon- 
venient cost. We belong to the people, and wish 
to have them around us in the mass. 

At an impromptu entertainment given by a few 
engineers of the gas-persuasion to one of their fra- 
ternity lately returned from abroad, we are told 
the success of the American Gas-Licut JourNAL 
and the health of its proprietor were drunk with 
“three times three, a Boston tiger, and a silent 
Josh,” with sundry complimentary prefaces, all very 
gratifying, so far as they go. A full bench of clay 
retorts was set, and an enormous amount of gas 
carbonized and drawn off without the aid of ex- 
hausters. So says a facetious informant, whose 
veracity is past question. 

We have had the curiosity to cause an account 
to be taken of the correspondence involved in the 
six months’ existence of the Amertoan Gas-Liant 
JoURNAL, and find it to reach the following figures, 
which are rather within than beyond the limits 
of accuracy : 

Letters, reports, and memoranda writ- 

ten in June 1859, in preparing the 

Tables for the first number - - - 452 
Reports received, transcribed, and com- 

pared - - - - - - = - - = 6510 

— 962 
Letters received from July 1 to Dec. 30, 

1859, on business connected with the 

Journal - - = - - - - = = -1,046 
Do., written; domestic and foreign- - eee Pe 

aor oe 
Subsequent re with full particulars 
ee of o cha &e. &e., yl bor and 


_of the best description. 


Incidental memoranda, notes, &c. &c. for ex- 
planations, written in six montis, say - - 800 


4,198 
Besides these four thousand manuscripts, which 
have been either written, or what is quite as la- 
borious, read, digested, and partially transcribed, 
the same hand and head that performed that task 
and pens this paragraph, has attended to the de- 
tails of the Journal—preparing it for publication, 
&c., and further, has conducted the entire corre- 
spondence of our banking business (excepting the 
collection department), averaging a receipt of 300 
letters per month; and attended personally to the 
current duties of the office and to the incessant calls 
of visitors, with many of whom conversation of 
some length was unavoidable. Our correspondents 
will bear witness, too, with what promptness their 
favors have been answered. Indeed, we are not 
aware of a single letter having remained un- 
answered over one mail after its receipt, unless for 
the purpose of procuring information. We cannot 
help the remark, that if every one had been as 
anxious to please us, there would not have been a 
blank in our tables on their first publication. They 
are still incomplete. 


The Metropolitan Gas Company has opened an 
office at No. 402 Fourth Av., New York. No 
further steps have been taken by them that we 
hear of. 

There are promises of a large increase of gas 
works in the spring, preparatory to which our ad- 
vertisers are, as a general thing, quite busy with 
their designs, casting, and manufacturing apparatus. 
The demand for coals is on the increase, and a 
large depét of English gas-coals has been recently 
established in this city by one of our enterprising 
clients. 

One or two new English advertisements appear 
in our columns to-day. We hear of one order for 
1,000 clay retorts and 106,000 feet of gas-pipe given 
to two of our advertisers by an extensive gas-works, 

The tables of the German gas companies are 
prepared, but crowded out until next month, when 
we shall dispense with publishing the names of the 
officers of the American gas companies, and thus 
gain some valuable space. These latter tables are, 
we believe and hope, correct, as far as they go. 
They include 


884 American companies - - - - $46,131,830 


18 companies in British provinces - 1,943,000 
17 Cuban, Mexican, & So. Am. Cos.- 5,400,000 
869 companies. Aggregate capital - $53,474,830 


We have received a long and interesting letter 
from our old friend Hon. Townsend Harris, U.S. 
Resident Minister at Yedo, Japan; but as there is 
no “gas” lurking in it, we await another, which 
will, it is hoped, tell us something of the mode of 
lighting-up adopted by his coppery neighbours. 

The publication of our gas-meter check-book is 
delayed until February, that we may avail our- 
selves of suggestions that will greatly improve it. 
‘ We have received full supplies, and are now 
prepared to fill all orders, for Clegg, third edition. 

“Glenmore” favors us with an interesting article 
on the motion of gases; and we are authorized to 
promise our readers regular communications here- 
after from this able source. 

We infer from Mr. Courtenay’s communication, 
that he intends constructing an exhauster compen- 
sator, with a valve-seat four inches in diameter. 
If so, he will probably be disappointed in its prac- 
tical working. 

The object of the compensator is to pass large 
quantities of gas in short periods of time. The 
larger the valve-seat and the inlet and outlet pipes, 
the more sensitive will be its working. Should he 
make the compensator conducting-pipes of the same 
diameter as his gas-main, he will have a by-pcss 
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For the passage of gas through an “ orifice in a 

thin plate ” into a medium whose tension is that 

of the mean atmospheric pressure, we may use the 

following formula : 

q—rrrasy 4, 

in which the discharging gas is assumed to have a 

mean temperature of 62° Fah.; the notation as 

above. 

Mr. Courtenay will find an elaborate exposition. 

of the subject on which he writes in Olegg’s 

Treatise, third edition. 

Nowtan’s Gas-Exnatster.—We have just dis- 

covered that the engraving of Nowlan’s Gas-Ex- 

hauster is wrongly set on page 123. The cut 

should be reversed—the pipe near which the belt 

is attached being the outlet, and the other the inlet. 

<2 > —____ 

OPENING OF THE GREAT NATIONAL 

GAS WORKS. 


Tue business of letting on the gas from the Grand 
National Gas-Holder was commenced on Monday, De* 
cember 5th, at twelve o’clock, M., when nearly all of the 
sixty-six greater and two hundred and thirty-seven lesser 
pipes were “set.” The arrangement of this institution 
is decidedly unique: it is, in fact, sui generis. The 
shape and dimensions of the establishment are as fol- 
lows: The ancient edifice consists of a circular centre 
building and two wings, together about one hundred 
and twenty feet deep by three hundred and fifty feet 
long, to which additions are being made, as required. 
The Centre-seal is ninety-six feet in diameter by one 
hundred feet in height, crowned by a dome or telescopic 
pope’s-head, one hundred and forty-five feet from the 
ground, to hold extraordinary ebullitions of the lighter 
and more volatile gases from the lower ducts. 

The precise situation of this mammoth gas-holder is 
at the end of a village called Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, on the east branch of the Potomac River, 
and seventy-two feet above tide water, full of “mag- 
nificent distances,” and not much else, 

The supply of gas into this vast reservoir comes 
through sixty-six mains of about fifteen inches diameter 
each, called Senators, which conduct the subtile fluid, 
two from each of the thirty-three Retort-Houses, situa- 
ted in the respective capitals of these United States. . 
These thirty-three pairs of mains are not parallel ia all 
cases: some are tortuous in their progress to the great 
centre, while many cross each other abruptly at sharp 
angles, although emanating from the same sources. 

There are also two hundred and thirty-seven ser- 
vice-pipes, called Representatives, which receive the 
lighter gases from an almost infinite number of still 
more diminutive branches, reckoned by some to be as 
many as thirty millions in number, vulgarly called 
“ peoples,” to designate their insignificance in comparison 
with the greater bores which emanate from them. 

The chemical properties of the gas evolved by these 
three hundred and three mains or service-pipes vary 
from several causes. The volume and quality of the 
gas is likewise unreliable. Sometimes it is full, lumi- 
nous, and explosive, especially fatal to foreigners, Eng- 
lishmen in particular—that is called patriotic gas. At 
other times it is thin, volatile, inodorous, and harmless, 
and escapes without offending the nose or ear—that is 
termed buncombe. Then, again, it is highly charged with 
ammonia or sulphuretted-African, a cross between the 
western pole-cat and irish-tom, and goes in bursting, 
rearing, tearing, rushing, whirl-windish sort of gusts, 
sweeping away in its course all political and fraternal 
land-maiks, covering the opposition benches with a 
blackish sort of “fur,” and the Administration seats 
with a lighter deposit termed “glory.” This gas is 
called sectional. 

It is this latter description of gas that bas been let 
off since the opening of the great Holder, having been 
generated during the summer months in various parts 
of the country, at the local gas-works, by a species of 
stokers called politicians. 

The smell from this gas is now suffocating the Union, 
We hope that in mercy some of the gas-men of Wash- 
ington will vary the charges of their local retorts, and 
give us a different flavor during the remainder of the 
session. We can stand anything but what we are get- 
ting, as the Dutchman said after tasting the coffee made 
“ roasted peanuts, “give us de other ting, whatever 

e be.” 

As to light, very little, if any, is emitted by either 
of these gases. An ordinary Scoteh-tip will do more 
towards iiluminating a whole city like New York than 
these 303 bores, big and little, can do fer the rooms 
they meet in, and, next to Hart’s patent economizer, 
which is an admirable low-pressure burner, we would 
advise the immediate application of an Executive stop- 
cock to put them all out. 
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DECARBONIZING OR OPEN-ENDED RETORTS. 


Siz,—The premature notice that appeared in your 
columns on “ Open-ended Retorts” has to some extent 
anticipated the purport of this communication, and 
necessitated its re-arrangement from the form in which 
it was originally written (it being in course of prepara- 
tion when the notice referred to appeared.) Had my 
notice been so fortunate as to have had the precedence, 
it would have distinguished this form of retort by the 
name of “The Decarbonizing Retort,” thereby indi- 
cating the object of its peculiar form, and the results 
desired; and I would still desire to retain this sig- 
nificant name if you and your readers would favor its 
adoption. 

Of the origin of this form of retort, little requires to 
be said, further than having, like my brethren in the 
profession, been using clay retorts, and working them 
at a high temperature, I experienced with them the 
inconvenience attending upon the deposit of carbon on 
the interior. This source of annoyance had a double 
character—first, by its seriously abridging the working 
capacity of the retort, and secondly, in the time lost 
by the process employed for its removal, and to 
the serious injury of the retort; weeks elapsing on 
some occasions before it was again restored to good 
working condition. About four years ago I entered 
upon some experiments in order to find some means of 
diminishing the annoyance by keeping the earbon sub- 
dued in quantity. The first of these consisted in hav- 
ing a retort-door or lid cast with an are cut off from 
the top, and also a hole close to the bottom or other 
side, of such size as to receive a three-and-a-half inch 
pipe. The object of this arrangement was, by thrust- 
ing the end of the pipe up to the carbon, and allowing 
a current of air to play upon it, the carbon would 
thereby be decomposed, the resultant gases escaping 
by the aperture at the top of the door. This plan was 
only about two hours in operation when the pipe be- 
came so softened by the heat as to collapse, and conse- 
quently bring the experiment to a close. The same 
experiment was repeated, substituting clay for the iron 
pipe, which wrought well, but on removing the pipes 
they fell to pieces, and could never be used a second 
time. 





of the retort, that it was still unacted upon over the 
front half, but that its longer continued action in this 
direction would only tend to make the retort leaky, by 
abstracting the permeated carbon from the fissures of 
the retort, all that requires to be done is simply to turn 
the door on the front upside down {the cut side to the 
bottom), and immediateiy the current is reversed, sim- 
ply by the same law that established it in the opposite 
direction; but the opening in the front being now a 
little lower than the hole in the rear, the air enters by 
the front and escapes at the rear, accomplishing for the 
front of the retort what the first current did for the 
back. The current will continue in either direction so 
long as the above conditions are observed, with as 
much warmth in the retort as will rarefy the air in the 
interior, But it must be kept in mind that the higher 
the temperature of the retort, the more rapid will the 
current be; and so also will the carbon be the more 
speedily removed—an abundant supply of air and a high 
temperature being indispensable for its decomposition. 


The fact of my having used this form of retort for 
nearly four years, without bringing it as a novelty be- 
fore the public, will screen me from the charge of ego- 
tism, if I —_ warmly of the device. While I would 
recommend its adoption wherever it can be conveniently 
done, I do so both from a larger and, by being its orig- 
inator, from a longer experience than could be professed 
in the first notice which appeared. The convenience 
and economy attending its use I find to be important. 
By this plan a few hours to spare can be turned to good 
account by opening for decarbonizing ; and so little 
time is required for opening and closing, that advantage 
can be taken of one single hour. During the years I 
have used them, I have not lost a single cubic inch 
of their working capacity, nor an hour by standing 
to burn out. Besides, in requirng no attention while 
standing open, the process of “ decarbonizing” goes 
on noiselessly and efficiently during the workman’s 
absence, in one night denuding the retort of a month’s 
accumulation of carbon. So energetically does the 
air act upon the carbon when it hasa large surface, 
that one atom of oxygen takes up only one atom of 
carbon, escaping as carbonic oxide, and taking up the 
other atom of oxygen while under combustion. The 
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I do not wish it to be understood that there is any- 
thing new in the application of air for the removal of 
carbon,—if I did, the thousand-and-one ways it has 
been — to this end would be evidence to the con- 
trary. But though there is nothing new, neither in 
the element applied nor the end attained, there is a 
novel simplicity in this mode of application which con- 
stitutes its peculiarity, and it is that property which 
commended its adoption to those companies which have 
them now in use. In large gas-works, where they have 
the advantage of exhausters, abundance of laborers, 
and a command of relays of retorts, the source of an- 
noyance referred to may not have been so troublesome, 
and therefore makes this device the less important ; but 
in provincial and small country works, where no ex- 
hausters are used, with laborers only equal to the daily 
task, and a limited margin of retort power, its adoption 
will confer the greatest advantage by maintaining the 
retorts at their original dimensions. 

The form and dimensions of the retort used by me 
for nearly the last four years are shown in the above 
illustration:—The body is ten feet long by fourteen 
inches diameter ; to the back end is fitted a conical 
piece of clay or iron two feet long, and tapering to a 
six-inch hole in the centre, fitted with acover. The 
hole is therefore in the azis of the retort—a necessary 
condition in its construction. The front mouth-piece is 
of the usual pe pe. but has one of the ordinary 
working doors or lids, cast with an arc, cut off from the 
upper part, as shown above in Fig. 2. This arc is of a 
size to leave a clear opening into the retort of about 
three and a half inches deep. In this brief description 
is contained the full detail of the retort and its appur- 
tenances; all the difference between it and an ordinary 
retort is required in the setting in the oven, the cone 
being built into the usual solid brick-work at the rear, 
with the end projecting an inch or two beyond the face 
of the wall. To illustrate the action of the retort, sup- 
pose that after some time working the carbon was be- 
coming inconvenient, all that is necessary to be done is 
to draw out two-thirds of the charge, leaving one-third 
to cover the bottom of the retort for protection, and 
also by its combustion to increase the heat of the carbon 
to be acted upon by the oxygen of the atmosphere; 
take off the small cover from the cone behind; place 
the door on the front with the cut portion to the top, 
and the process of decarbonizing immediately begins; 
the current entering by the hole in the cone, sweeping 
the roof of the retort, and escaping by the hole in the 
lid on the front. The current is established in this 
direction from back to front ; being a little higher than 
the hole in the rear, it therefore escapes at this point. 
— that the current had operated in this direction 
until all the carbon was removed from the rear half 
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object of the device was, to have such an arrangement 
as could be easily managed in small works, where 
there is only one man in attendance at a time, thereby 
enabling such works to adopt clay retorts, and enjoy 
advantages hitherto only in the possession of those of 
greater extent. Jn several such works they are now in 
use, and perhaps in some future issues of your Journal 
they may give their experience. 

If any of your readers consider this communication 
worthy of further inquiry, I shall be glad to aid it in 
any form. To reciprocate aid is my earnest wish, as, 
in doing so, I have always found myself the debtor, 
and I would most anxiously increase that debt. 

Joun Youne. 

Gas-Works, Dalkeith, Scotland, Nov. 15, 1859. 





Sir,—In reference to a letter headed “ Open-ended 
Retorts,” which appeared in the last number of your 
valuable Journal, and signed by Mr. John Young, Gas- 
Works, Dalkeith, in which an attempt is made to 
charge me with a desire to claim the invention of the 
open-ended retort, I have only to state distinctly that 
no man knows better than Mr. Young that I never did, 
nor ever had the least intention of doing any such 
thing; and no man knows better than he does that I 
never recognized his claim to be the inventor of the 
open-ended retort. 

James Ross, 

Gas-Works, Haddington, England, Nov. 10, 1859. 


The self-evident advantages of the open-ended retorts 
are sufficient to repay our readers a perusal of the fore- 
going letter although it be rather long.—Ep. 


— 
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Repuction 1x tHE Price or Gas.—At a meeting of the 
Directors of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Gas-Light Company 
held December 10th, 1859, 

On motion of Mr. Leavenworth— 


Resolved, That in conformity to the terms of our me- 
morial to the Common Council, under date of 22d day 
of August last, from and after the 31st day of Decem- 
ber instant, the price of gas be reduced from $3 50 per 
1000 feet to $3 00 net, provided the same shall be 
punctually paid for according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the company; but otherwise the price shall be 
invariably $3 15. 

On motion of Mr. Lynch— 

Resolved, That the time for the payment of gas bills 
be and the same is hereby extended from five days to 
ten days from the delivery of the bills, and that this 
change be noted on the bills from this time. 

Mosss D. Burnet, Pres’t. 





Atten Munzoz, Sec’y. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. D., of N. Y.—Samuel Hughes, C.H., author of the 
Treatise on Gas-works, is the person to whom you al- 
lude as agitating the reduction of price of lighting 
the public lamps in London. It is tmpossible for us 
to judge of the merits of the dispute, it being entirely 
local, and, perhaps, somewhat personal. 

L, E. L., of N. ¥.—According to Mr. Clegg’s statement 
of six experiments of the flow of gas from a 6-inch 
main, with a pressure equal to half an inch of water 
the result was as follows : 


Value of , cal- 


Length of pipe, Cubic ft. disch’d. culated from 








in yards. per hour, the equation 

aren dl 

DVH 
3.46 44.280 2.100 
4.05 38.838 2.100 
7.05 380.000 2.096 
16.05 20.270 2.099 
25. 16.460 2.099 
34,02 14.080 2.100 
6)12.594 





The co-efficient derived from Mr. Clegg’s 


experiments ona 6-inch main . . 2.099 


S. T. & D., of O.—The chimneys of English retort 
houses are usually from 80 to 100 feet in height. This 
should depend on the p-roximity of your works to the 
populated parts of the town. The question of draft 
depends very much on other things. 

B. D. C., of Me.—Drain pipes should be selected, as to 
diameter, in reference to the extent of service required 
of them. Be careful to get the iron-clay, vitrified, and 
of too large, rather than too small, bore. 


S. & G., of R. 1—The remittance was received; the 
postage stamps sticking fast and flat to the wetted 
paper ; consequently worthless, 

J. P. C. of Va.—Every 61b. of carbon requires 1616. of 
oxygen, which contains about 900 cubic feet of atmos- 
pheric air, at ordinary temperature. 





Enaineer, of Mass.— Zhe English gas companies state 
10,000 cubic feet of gas to be pro- 
duced from each ton of bituminous 
coal, requiring 100,000 cubic feet 
of air; adding to which the 240,000 
cubic feet required for the coke, 
there is the gross value of 340,000 
cubic feet required for the com- 
bustion of each ton of coal. 


W. & T. P., of Conn.—The paper to which you refer re- 
specting the hydro-carbon gas, was read by Mr. C. B. 
Mansfield, in 1850, before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in London. The system was merely the 
conducting @ stream of any gas, or even air, through a 
reservoir charged with benzole, or some other volatile 
hydro-carbon. A small gas-holder, filled by a pair of 
bellows, supplied the air. By decomposing water with 
the voltaic battery, naphthalizing the hydrogen with 
benzole, and burning it with the aid of the equivalently 
freed oxygen, a light of intense power is obtained. 
Hill's system is more air than gas, and it is up-hill 
work to make it burn—so we hear. You had better 
stick to coal until it gives out ; then turn on the water. 

Apna, of O.—Thank you for nothing. It is in the 
Tables already. Send the other documents, 

K. & D., of Pa—Clegg is $10 a copy. This is much 
cheaper than it used to be; and, like all English 
works, it is well printed, and well bound. 

Ozone, of Cal.—You did quite right. The Journals 
were at your service, and we know you have served us. 
B. L. D., of N. Y.—The particulars are quite interest- 
ing, but smell strongly of an advertisement. On that 

basis they can go in, at our regular rates. 





STATISTICS OF GERMAN GAS-WORKS. 


Tae next number of the American Gas-Licut Jour- 
NAL will contain the complete and interesting Tables of 
German Gas-works, prepared by the Director-General 
of the German Continental Gas-Light Association and 
others. 
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Pustio attention is called to the report of the suit 
brought by the St. Nicholas Hotel against the Croton 
Aqueduct Department. A more righteous judgment 
was never passed by a Court; and the consumption of 
water by this one hotel is fearful to contemplate, when 
we reflect upon the other serious drains to which the 
supply of water is exposed. The necessity of meters 
for ascertaining the consumption of water, and securing 
a proper compensation for it, is made more apparent by 
the developments consequent upon this trial. 

The result of the suit against the Manhattan Gas- 
Light Company is a proper rebuke to an attempt 
to extort money from a corporation, whose voluntary 
offers of compensation more than covered the damage 
it had occasioned the plaintiff. 
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CGRESSON’S CELLULAR GAS RETORT. 

Taz Committee on Science and the Arts constituted 
by the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, to whom was 
riers for examination the Cellular Gas Retorts, in- 
veated by Dr. Caantes M. Cresson, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., report : 


That the invention consists in arranging a system of 
cells in the walls, and especially in the bottoms, of the 
retorts, which cells are so connected, by omitting the 
dividing walls alternately at the two ends, as to consti- 
tute a continuous passage, opening at one end into the 
retort, and at the other giving exit to the gas into the 
main. In this way the gas is maintained for a consid- 

~erable time ata moderate red heat while it slowly 
traverses this passage. In the retorts in use at the 
Philadelphia Gas-Works, the cells are in the bottoms of 
the retorts only, and are eight in number in each retort, 
each two inches wide, four inches deep, and six feet 
long; so that the gas is made to traverse slowly a space 
of 48 feet, and during the time thus occupied, is sub- 
jected to a regulated and moderate temperature. 














In this trial the charges were not thoroughly burned 
off—the charcoal being smaller but of better quality. 
10,388 cubic feet to retort in 24 hours. 


March 1, 1855, to March 1, 1856. 
Wood used in retorts, Gas produced. 

2,896,578 lbs. 11,860,425 cubic feet. 

Fuel used, (coke exclusively.) 33,906 bushels. 

Average make per pound for year, 4.09 cubic ft. 
equal to 12,200 cubic feet per cord. 

Maximum monthly make = 4.83 cub. ft. per lb. 
equal to 14,490 cubic feet to cord. 

350 cubic feet of gas were produced for each 
bushel of coke used as fuel. 


March 1, 1856, to March 1, 1857. 

Wood used in retorts. Gas produced. 
1,840,265 Ibs, 8,306,000 cubic feet. 
Fuel used, (wood exclusively.) 1,380,000 lbs. 
Average make per pound for year, 4.51 cubic ft. 

equal to 13,530 cubic feet per cord. 
Maximum monthly make, 5.61 cub. ft. per Ib. 
equal to 16,830 cubic feet per cord. 





Average charge 137 pounds per retort. 

Average retorts in action, 6. 

Yearly production per retort 1,384,- 
838 cubic ft. 

Average duration of retorts, 12 
months. 

18,000 cubie feet of gas produced 
per cord of wood as fuel. 








The effect of such an arrangement is two-fold: In the 
first place, it must modify, to a considerable extent, the 
temperature of the body of the retort itself, which has 
thus interposed between it and the heat of the furnace- 
flues, the gases contained in the cells. The retorts will 
thus be less violently and more steadily heated, and the 
nature of the gases developed, may, as is well known, 
be thus considerably modified. 

Secondly, it would seem possible that a material 
change in the chemical nature of the gases may be pro- 
duced by the maintenance of this temperature for a 
considerable time. 

Heretofore, these retorts have been exclusively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of gas from wood, and the 
practical result has been that, whereas, according to the 
experience of the gas-works in the city of New York, 
the gas from wood manufactured in the ordinary retort 
cannot be economically used, owing to its low illumin- 
ating power; the gas from wood manufactured in this 
city in the cellular retort, exbibits at the present prices 
of wood and coal, a slight superiority in economical 
value over coal-gas. The week used has been princi- 
pally common pine, and, as the apparatus has been used 
merely as an adjunct to the coal-works, and is com- 
paratively on a small scale, no provision has been made 
for properly seasoning, drying, or splitting the wood. 
For the most part the wood had been distilled in large 
sticks, dried for a few hours only, and requiring some 
four hours to exhaust the volatile matters. Experi- 
ment, however, has shown that the capacity of the ap- 
paratus can be largely increased by diminishing the 
diameter of the wood, and by thorough drying. By pro- 
per attention to these points, the same weight of charge 
can be burned off in 14 hours with an increased yield 
of gas per pound. Inthis way, a retort that will yield 
ordinarily 4,500 cubic feet of gas in 24 hours, can be 
made to produce over 9,000 cubic feet in the same time. 
By careful working, 10,000 cubic feet have been ob- 
tained with the same amount of fuel and labor as are 
ordinarily used for two-thirds that amount of coal-gas. 

The following are the statements of the results ac- 
tually obtained with these retorts :— 

EXPERIMENTAL TRIALS. 
April 29 and 30, 1856. Six retorts in action—duration 
of trial 48 hours. 
Large pine wood—three hours charges. 
app pounds of wood produced 76,000 cubic feet 
of gas. 
Being 5.27 cubic feet to pound, or 15,800 cubic feet 
to cord. 6,333 cubic feet to retort in 24 hours. 
June 12 and 13, 1856. Six retorts—3 hours charges— 
duration of trial 48 hours. 
Pine wood split and partially dried. 
12,000 pounds of wood produced 76,000 cubic feet 


of gas. 
Being 6.33 cubic feet to pound, or 18,900 cubic feet 
to-cord. 
July 31, 1856. Six retorts—hourly charges. 
Pine wood, split small, and dried. 
14,400 pounds produced 62,000 cubic feet of gas. 
ay one cubic feet to pound, or 12,900 cubic feet 
cord. . 


a? (7 


As every invention by which the price 
of gas is diminished, either by increasing 
the yield, by diminishing the first cost 
of the apparatus, or the expense of its 
maintenance, or. by substituting other 
materials for those which have been 
heretofore exclusively used in its manu- 
facture, is of the greatest importance to 
the community, the committee deem the 
gas retorts of Dr. Cresson to be a very 
valuable improvement, and recommend 
them to the attention of those engaged 
in the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

By order of the Committee, 
WitttamM Hamitton, Actuary. 
Philadelphia, June 11th, 1857. 
———_@>__— 
GAS-LIGHT IN BELGIUM. 


REPORT ON THE MEASUREMENT OF GAS, BY THE MINISTER OF 
THE INTERIOR TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BEL- 
GIANS, AND DECREE ISSUED THEREUPON BY HIS MAJESTY. 


Report to His Majesty the King. 


Brussets, May 10, 1859. 

Srez,—In Belgium, at the present day, lighting gas 
forms a very important item of consumption, as may 
be inferred from the number of places in the kingdom 
which are already lighted in this manner. To say 
nothing of the capital and suburbs, there are about 
twenty other towns and communities at present enjoy- 
ing the advantages of this system of lighting. 

With these facts before it, the Government has 
thought it to be its duty to examine in what manner 
the distribution of the gas is effected ; and whether the 
interests of the numerous consumers of this article re- 
quire any protective enactments. 

Gas-lighting is generally effected by means of con- 
cession, At first, the ‘‘concessionaires” received from 
the consumers a certain payment, calculated from the 
duration of the lighting, the size of the flame, and the 
number of burners employed. But transactions con- 
ducted upon such principlies were attended with many 
disadvantages; and although this method is still ob- 
served to a great extent in public lighting, gas is now 
almost universally delivered by measure for private 
consumption. 

The measurement is effected by means of an appara- 
tus, of English invention, called a “ meter.” This appa- 
ratus, which is fixed at the residence of the consumer, 
indicates, by means of certain mechanical arrangements, 
the total quantity of gas delivered for consumption 
within a given time. 

The greater number of the meters now in use are 
obtained from Germany, and they give the measure in 
English feet. The Continental Company, which sup- 
plies the principal towns in this country, furnishes no 
others to the subscribers, The consequence is, firstly, 
that only very few persons are able to verify the ac- 
counts of consumption prepared periodically by the 
company’s agents. Besides, the meters are under no 
control, and so complaints are not unfrequently heard ; 
and it is generally desired that the Government should 
interfere to remedy this state of things. 

It has been said, with reason, that the meter is the 
sole witness of the debt owing by the consumer to the 
manufacturer ; it is, therefore, very desirable that it 
should speak a language which may be understood by 
both parties concerned, and the only measures known 
in our country are those of the metrical system. 

The meters should express in metrical measure the 
quantity of gas delivered for consumption; and, more- 
over, as these machines are really instruments of mea- 
sure, they ought to be subjected, like ordinary measures, 
to the conditions of regularity and correctness. 

I have, therefore, Sire, the honor of submitting for 
your Majesty's approbation the draught of a decree, the 








object of which is to declare the law of 1st October, 





1855, respecting weights and measures, to be applica- 
ble to the apparatus herein referred to. 

(Signed) The Minister of the Interior, Cu. Roarer. 
: DECREE. F 

Leorotp, King of the Belgians, to all present and to 
come, Greeting : 

Whereas, the apparatus called meters, which are used 
in the distribution of gas, indicate by measure the 
quantity of gas delivered to consumers, and that these 
apparatus are, for this reason, instruments of measure 
which ought, as such, to be included in the category of 
lawful measures ; . 

Whereas the arrangements required for this purpose 
have acquired a character of general interest from the 
development which the system of gas-lighting has at- 
tained in this country ; 

Having regard to the law of the 1st of October, 1855, 
with reference to weights and measures; 

On the report of our Minister of the Interior, 

We have decreed, and do decree, as follows: 

Articte 1. From and after the 1st of September, 
1859, the law above quoted of the 1st of October, 
1855, shall be applicable to gas-meters. Consequently, 
from the date i mentioned, these machines must 
be regulated according to the metrical system. 

Articte 2. The meters shall be tested and stamped 
before being sent out for use. 

The testing will be especially directed to ascertain— 

1. Whether the meter be of an improved system of 
construction, as will be detailed in Article 9, hereinafter 
given. 

2. Whether it work with regularity and correctness. 

In addition to the above, the machine may be subjected 
to any other tests whose utility may be proved by ex- 
perience. 

ArticLe 8, In checking the working of the meters, 
the testers will pass over errors not exceeding one per 
cent, above or below the lawful measure. 

Every meter whose indications do not vary beyond 
these limits shall be considered correct. 

Moreover, it must not cause to the gas passing 
through it a loss of pressure exceeding a column of 
1-10th of an inch, 

Articte 4. Every meter shall be furnished with a 
metal plate bearing the name or mark of the manufac- 
turer, the number of the meter, the number of burners it 
is calculated to supply, and the year of its manufacture. 

ArticLe 5, The first testing and the stamping of the 
meters shall be performed at the establishment of the 
person who manufactures or furnishes those machines. 

For this purpose, the manufacturer or contractor 
shall hold at the disposal of the Government Inspectors 
of Weights and Measures a laboratory furnished with 
the necessary apparatus. 

This laboratory shail contain, necessarily, a gasome- 
ter capable of containing from 10 to 15 cubic feet, and 
a special meter, called a regulator. 

The correctness of this apparatus shall be testsd by 
the Inspector of Weights and Measures, who shall there- 
upon affix the Government stamp thereto. 

Articte 6. The company or establishment supply- 
ing the gas may, as often as it deems necessary, demand 
the re-testing of any meter in actaal use. The sub- 
scriber will enjoy the same privilege. This re-testing 
shall be performed either in the presence or absence of 
the parties. It may be performed at the residence of the 
subscriber, by means ofa regulating-meter duly stamped. 

Articte 7. By analogy with Article 2 of our decree 
of October 4, 1855, concerning the domiciliary testing 
of instruments of weight and measure, there shall be 
paid the tester, as,a remuneration for his displace- 
ments, a fee of 5 centimes per burner for every meter 
to be tested: provided that the whole amount of fees 
payable on each visit be not less than 2 francs nor more 
than 6 francs. 

ArticLe 8. Every meter which shall have under- 
gone repairs must be stamped afresh, for which no fee 
will be required. 

ArticLte 9. Before proceeding with any other test, 
the system of construction of the meters shall be sub- 
mitted to the examination of the Special Commission of 
Weights and Measures appointed by the ministerial 
decree of the 23d of May, 1856. On their report, the 
Minister of the Interior will decide if they be entitled 
to be approved. 

Artictk 10. Any person desirous of procuring the 
approbation of any particular description of meter, shall 
address a petition for that purpose to our Minister of 
the Interior, setting forth— 

1, Whether the meter be patented, or not. 

2. Whether it be already in use in other localities, 

3. The place where the meter will be subjected to 
trial, and where it may be tested. 

A detailed and intelligible explanation of the con- 
struction and working of the meter must accompany 
every application of approval. 

RsArriote 11. The foregoing arrangements do not 
apply to meters in actual use. These may continue to be 
used until their removal and repair becomes nece-sary. 

Articte 12, The superintendence of the testing and 
the stamping of the meters is confided to the care of the 
local authorities. 

Articte 13. Our Minister of the Interior is charged 
with the execution of the present decree. 

Given at Laeken, May 23, 1859. 


By order of the King, (Signed) §Loprotp. 
The Minister of the Interior, Cu. Roater. 
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For roe American Gas-Licut JournaL, 
CONDENSATION. 


Ir is only of late years that condensation has occu- | 


pied its proper rank among the processes of gas mak- 
ing. The earlier history of this branch of engineering 
evidences little appreciation of the necessity of com- 
plete condensing (or refrigerating) appliances—little 
acquiescence in the axiom, “thorough condensation is 
the half of purification.” Proof of this strange in- 
difference may be found in not a few gas works of over 
ten years’ age, and even in more recent works erected 
under the auspices of men whose experience has been 
insufficient to lead to a recognition of the true mode of 
treatment appropriate to coal gas in its recent state. 

Gas is considered to be at its standard volume at 60° 
Fahrenheit, and 30 inches Barometer, and yet it is fair 
matter for doubt whether one in twenty of our engi- 
neers considers the temperature at which it is regis- 
tered, as an element in calculating his “ unaccounted- 
for-gas.” It is not the less the fact however, that air 
or gasses expand one four hundred and ninetieth of 
their bulk for the accession of every 1° above 33° Fah- 
renheit. If, then, one engineer has a temperature at 
the station meter inlet of 60°, his apparent loss will, 
ceteris paribus, be four per cent. less than that of one, 
the faulty construction of whose works influences a 
registering temperature of 80°. In the celebrated arbi- 
tration between Mr. Croll and the great Central Gas 
Consumers’ Company, of London, much stress was laid 
upon this question, and the report of proceedings 
thereon embodies the practical testimony of able engi- 
neers as to it. And while thus digressing it may be 
added, that. in other details of construction and prac- 
tice this report is a very mine of information to the 
careful and patient reader, who may obtain it, I be- 
lieve, at the office of the American Gas-Licut JouRgNAL. 

We find in American gas-works occasional instances 
of the multitubular condenser; of one in which the 
vertical pipes are flattened passages of boiler iron; 
and of Kirkham’s Annular Condenser. Each of these 
aims at a large surface of condensation relatively to 
the cross-section of the column of gas, and the last has 
met with most substantial improvement at the hands of 
the late Alexander Wright, who, in his ventilating 
condenser has combined, in a degree previously un- 
known, perfect efficiency with ease of adjustment to the 
ever varying conditions of gas making. No lengthy 
allusion to this instrument is needed here, as a full 
description, and drawings of the mode by which air 
is applied to the interior of an annular column, and 
caused to traverse in an opposite direction to that pur- 
sued by the gas, as well as of the construction and ac- 
tion of the regulating hoods may be found in Clegg on 
Coal Gas, 3d edition, p. 183. 

With few exceptions, however, our condensers con- 
consist simply of a system of upright cylindrical 

ipes, standing upon sealing-boxes, and suitably joined 
in pairs at top by return bends, which somewhat 
primitive arrangement may be rendered a very efficient 
one by the application of refrigerating jets of water to 
the exposed surfaces of the upright pipes. It is true, 
that in this way thorough action is had upon the exte- 
rior of the column of gas merely, yet marked benefit 
attends this application of water, owing to the cooling 
effect of evaporation, and the comparatively enormous 
capacity for heat which water possesses. (a.) The for- 
mer consideration, in fact, renders this mode superior 
to immersion, and permits the gas to be cooled toa 
temperature lower than that of the atmosphere, a re- 
sult unattainable by any mere “ air” condenser. 

And here may be given the following result of actual 
practice : 

In a gas-work sending out 90,000 cubic feet of gas 

diem, it was found that in spite of 456 feet run of 

10-inch condensers, (6.) and five large jets of water in 
action in the washers, traces of tar occurred in the 
purifying boxes, the gasholder drips, and even in the 
street drips. The item of ‘‘ unaccounted-for gas” also, 
was heavy. The condensers were in the open air, next 
to the hydraulic main, while the washers were inter- 
posed between the condensers and the dry-lime purify- 
ers. The engineer attributed the above objectionable 
results to their true source, imperfect condensation, 
and at once gave instructions for fitting over each re- 
turn bend a jet from which water was allowed to 
trickle down the exterior of the vertical condensing 
pipes. The immediate effect was to completely prevent 
the deposit of tar in the purifiers and drips, while a 
sensible and simultaneous depreciation in illuminating 
value, due to the excessive washing of the thoroughly 
condensed gas, was obviated by the disuse of three 
washer jets; two being found ample to accomplish 
what, under previous conditions had overtasked the 
original number. In addition to this, a diminution of 
two per cent. was noticed in “ unaccounted-for-gas,” 
owing to the fact that there was less difference be- 
tween the temperatures at which the gas was regis- 
tered respectively at the station, and the consumers’ me- 
ters. The circumstance that no decrease in the yield 
of gas per ton was observed, was due to an accidental 
increase in the carbonizing power of the retorts, and in 
no way militates against the relation between volume 
and temperature, say one per cent. increase in volume 
for every five degrees increase in temperature. In 
aiming at thorough condensation, the fatal error of 
subjecting coal gas to a temperature below 45° must at 
the same time be guarded against: it is true, that the 





hydro-carbon vapors of Cannel-gas are of much lower 
specific gravities, and less easily precipitated by cold 
than those from Newcastle and other caking coals, but 
this fact should rather induce an increase of caution 

where the latter alone are used, than a relaxation of 
care where a varying percentage of the richer material 
is employed. (c.) To any one at all conversant with 

the practice of the larger companies, and with the diffi- 

culty which attends their efforts to supply gas of uni- 

form quality, winter and summer, the sensitive nature 

of the hydro-carbons will be evident. We all know, 

that with equal percentages of Cannel, and uniform 

heats, gas, in winter (particularly in the northern 

States and Canada) compares unfavorably with the sum- 

mer product, and on the other hand it is equally cer- 

tain that the nearer gas can be kept to its normal tem- 

perature, both at the time of its entry into the dry-lime 

purifiers, aud of its registration, the more advanta- 

geous and efficient are the subsequent and auxiliary 

processes to which it is subjected. How, then, is this 

desideratum to be attained? Surely not by adopting 

the erroneous principle of passing the nascent gas 

through a washer before its admission into the con- 

densers, nor by expecting the washer, where properly 

interposed between the condensers and purifyers, to 

fulfil the half-performed functions of the condenser, as 

well as its own and only appropriate duty. The true 

rationale of these kindred stages of gas-making is to in- 

crease the efficiency of the condensers to the maximum 

point consistent with the preservation of the hydro- 

carbons, while the washer is employed merely to re- 

move any excess of ammonia, its power to arrest any 

tar which may have escaped the condensers being a 

comparatively unimportant consideration. 

A remark having been made, however, regarding 
the position of the washer which may be considered as 
heterodox, it may be well to define more particularly 
the considerations which serve to induce it. The only 
peculiar advantage of the washer is based upon the 
high affinity which subsists between water and the 
various ammoniacal gases. As an arrester of tarry 
vapors, or asa medium by which the gas is to be re- 
duced to a temperature appropriate to the conditions 
of lime-purification, it is not to be compared to the 
simple and more efficient device of condensation. 

And when water is directly applied prior to conden- 
sation, its almost instantaneous impregnation with 
tarry and ammoniacal vapors renders it powerless to 
retain the more subtle forms of ammonia, which at all 
times escape the condensera and lime purifiers. Ifa 
washer, in immediate juxtaposition to the hydraulic 
main, is to be rendered efficient for the removal of am- 
monia, such a quantity of water must be bronght into 
immediate contact with the gas, as to tend very di- 
rectly to the simultaneous absorption of the more per- 
manent and valuable of the hydro-carbons; while, on 
the other hand, if the condensers receive the gas on its 
exit from the hydraulic main, and are provided with 
means for graduating their efficiency, no duty will be 
thrown upon the washer which it is incompetent to 
fulfil. When coal gas passes, at a temperature of say 
50 deg., into the washer, it there encounters the mist 
which is reverberated from the “dash plates,” and is 
so far stripped of its ammonia by the thorough my >t 
cation of a minimum quantity of water as a due 
regard to the stability of the hydro-carbons will war- 
rant. The practice of passing gas throngh a sheet of 
water, in the so-called “box” washer. involves an 
error in principle, and sole reference is had in these 
remarks to the “jet washer,” which, when working 
under a full head of water, assimilates somewhat 
closely, in principle and effect, to the “Gurney” jet. 
(Clegg on Coal Gas, 3d ed., p. 224.) 


It should be observed, that the English engineers 
have been influenced in their condemnation of the 
washer, by their experience of the “box” washer, 
since, beyond a theoretical admission of the (to them) 
novel advantage of Mr. Gurney’s suggestion, they 
have, so far as published, never adopted this more 
judicious mode of the application of water. (d) Ac- 
cordingly, we see in England the faulty process of 
“scrubbing” or the yet more pernicious use of acids, 
readily accepted, as offering superior advantages to 
those possessed by the washer; and it isis never forgot- 
ten that the presence of ammonia rather facilitates than 
embarrasses the action of lime in removing sulphur. 
While discussing the question of the variations of tem- 
perature, one of our most eminent engineers recently 
stated his conviction that a thermometer is as necessary 
as a pressure guage at every stage of gas-making, and 
the time is not far distant when his suggestion will 
have been acted upon by men who now perhaps con- 
sider it an unnecessary refinement. 


Thermometers for ascertaining gas-temperatures are 
provided with a simple attachment, by which the bulb is 
immersed in the gas whose temperature is to be ascer- 
tained. (e.) The graduated tube is, however, left ex- 
posed to the external atmosphere, which fact will, of 
course influence a slight error in its record; but it may 
be questioned whether this error is of sufficient 
amount to counterbalance the advantages of simplicity 
which certainly attach to the instrument as at pre- 
sent made. 

Whatever be the action of the condensers, a ther- 
mometer at their outlet furnishes little clue to the regis- 
tering temperature. Chemical heat is generated in the 


Purifiers, causing an accession of about 10 deg., but if 








the temperature at the inlet to the centre-seal be con- 
siderably above that of the atmosphere. and if the 
purifying boxes be of large relative su face, ard exe 
posed to a free current of air, a contrary effect will be 
observable. The pipe which connects the purifiers and 
the station-meter may, if it be of considerable length, 
and removed from any undue influence, deliver the gas 
at a low temperature; or its proximity to the retort 
benches may cause it to act as a heater. A multitude 
of local causes, some of them remediable, and others 
not, serve to influence the temperature of gas as 
registered, from which fact a statement of that temper- 
ature should uniformly accompany every report of 
leakage accounts. J. R. S. 





(“.) It is stated that a quantity of heat which will raise a cubic 
foot of water 1 deg. will cause a similar accession of temperature 
to 2,850 cubic feet of air or gus, 

(%.) Affording 1,200 feet of condensing superficies, The rule 
laid down in Clegg advises 150 square feet for every 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas registered per hour, where the stratum of gas does not 
exceed three inches in thickness. 

(c.) Mr. Lewis Thompson, of London, after most ingenious and 
able research, gives the following as the epecific gravities of the 
hydro-carbon vapors, atmospheric air being unity : 


From New Castle Caking.......... 2.80 to 3,40 
‘* Ince Hall Cannel............ 2,00 
©: DOEIIE, Bis 5 iscc0 scenes 1.80 
“  Boghead..... WOecccccccccee oe 1,22 


(d.) Upon the question of the “box” washer, it should be 
staued that a series of photometrical experiments at the works of 
one of our largest interior companies, made eight or nine years 
ago, assigns a superiority of from 25 to 50 per cent. in illuminating 
value to the gas made from the “ box,’ over that from the “jet ” 
washe. This difference must have arisen frem causes independent 
of the intrinsic merits of the respective forms of apparatus. 


(¢.) These thermometers can be procured at the Rooms of the 
AmMeRICAN Gas-Ligut JouRNAL. 
i ~ 


For tut American Gas-Licut JourNAL. 


COAL-TAR. ASPHALTE-CONCRETE. 
Alleghany, Pa., Dec. 19th, 1859. 


Iv the Jovrnat for this month I see an article by H. 
W. Smith, of Seaham, England, on “Coal-Tar. As- 
phalte-Concrete.” Deeming it of interest to Gas Com- 
panies to bring forward any facts which may tend to 
promote the sale of coal-tar, I send you the following 
remarks on the subject: 

The pitch or asphaltum resulting from the boiling 
down or distillation of the gas-tar has not by itself 
enough body and tenacity to act as cement for con- 
glomerating sand and gravel to make a good artificial 
stone, as the intervals between the particles or grains 
of sand being filled with pitch alone, the result is a 
coarse, open-grained concrete, witheut strength or so- 
lidity, and fit only for large blocks when used under- 
ground. If, however, a large percentage of aluminous 
clay and calcareous loam is stirred into the boiling 
pitch, it acquires, by cooling, a high degree of density. 
In 1853 I prepared in this manner some ornamental 
blocks which had the sonority of cast iron; and at the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural State Fair of that year I 
exhibited a Grecian fountain five feet in diameter, 
standing six feet high on a light pedestal, composed 
entirely of such blocks cemented together by the same 
material; the basin (some twelve feet in diameter) was 
made by laying on the bare ground a thin coat of the 
melted cement, in the same manner as the asphaltic 
sidewalks in Paris. I had on exhibition at the same 
time paving tiles, sewerage tiles, well-circle bricks, &c., 
and received a premium for them. In 1854 I obtained 
letters patent for this cement, which J called “ Fusible 
Marble.” You will see by these facts that in this coun- 
try we have long been convinced of the value of coal- 
tar asphaltum in the production of artificial stone. In 
my process not only did I save the naphtha, but also 
the heavier oils, as I distilled the pitch to a proper de- 
gree for obtaining a concrete, which, when cold, could 
be ground, faced, and polished like marble. 

W. P. Gencemsre. 
—— 


For tne American Gas-Liaut Journat. 
VALUE OF WOOD-GAS. 


A corp of good pine-wood is equal to 1,113 lbs. of 
spermaceti; and by drying and splitting, gas, equal to 
1,300 lbs. of spermaceti, has been produced, or nearly 
twice as much as is obtained from ordinary coals. As 
you have the prices of coal and wood in your city, you 
can easily make your deductions as to relative cost in 
your city. 

With us it is in favor of wood-gas, considerably over 
ten per cent. : 

Cc. M. C. 





Philadelphia, December, 1859. 
ee . 
Hart's Patent Gas-Burners.—Orders have come in 
from various parts of the United States for those excel- 
lent burners since their advertisement and notice in the 
December number of the American Gas-Licut Journat. 
Among other applications is one from the United States 
Government for some of the public buildings. Uncle 
Sam shows his good sense in adopting our suggestion, 
for on most subjects he is hopelessly in the dark. 
a 


Warer-Gas In Partapetrata.—The Northern Lib- 
erties Gas Company of Philadelphia are said to have 
purchased the right to manufacture water-gas from the 
patentees, and will light their district as soon as the 
retorts are ready. 
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WATER SUPPLY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Iv our August number we inserted a paper on the 
various schemes by which it was proposed to supply 
water to the city of New York. We now resume the 
subject, as we have received valuable information from 
various quarters, which cannot fail to interest our 
readers. 

Our acknowledgments are especially due to the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Board, for various reports, and other 
documents. We have compiled from these papers a 
chronological account of the various methods proposed 
since the year 1774. At that date the corporations be- 
gan to construct a well, with a reservoir, and other 
suitable works, in a central site, on the east side of 
Broadway, between Pearl and White streets. To raise 
the necessary capital, city notes were issued to the 
amount of two thousand five hundred pounds, and 
bonds were executed in favor of certain persons for 
land and materials to the amount of eight thousand 
eight hundred and fifty pounds more. The paper cur- 
rency so created was known as Water Works money, 
and consisted of bills of various denominations, from six- 
pence to eight shillings each. In the month of August 
of the same year, an additional capital was in a similar 
‘way created to the amount of two thousand six hun- 
dred pounds. The works proceeded, and a spacious 
reservoir was constructed, but as the war of the Revo- 
lution broke out, and the city was occupied by British 
troops, the scheme, which was originated by an 
ingenious citizen named Christopher Colles, was 
abandoned. Ten years later, when the political con- 
fusion had subsided, Samuel Ogden made proposals 
to the Corporation for resuming operutions, and con- 
structing suitable works. No action was taken, how- 
ever, and a few months afterwards, in January, 1786, 
the Honcrables R. Livingston and John Lawrence 
made proposals to construct by private enterprise the 
necessary works. The Corporation approved their 
plans, and it appeared extremely probable that what 
the people ought to have long before done for them- 
selves, would, by alack of public spirit, be devolved on 
others. The good sense of the citizens however, pre- 
vented an outlay, which would probably have been 
injurious to the growth, salubrity, and general interests 
of the city. The endorsement of the Corporation was 
not enough. ‘Before the scheme could be carried out, 
the vote of the people was taken, and the result was 
that the plan was defeated, and the opinion was found 
very generally to prevail that the privilege of supply- 
ing the city with water, ought not to be a monopoly, 
entrusted to private individuals, but should, if possible, 
be undertaken by the Corporation. As nothing further 
was done, and the want of water was seriously felt, the 
subject was once more agitated, and in January, 1788, 
a petition was presented by the people urging that the 
scheme of Mr. Colles should be adopted, or any other 
plan that the Corporation might deem more expedient, 
and it so happened, that a few months later the Rum- 
seian Society of Philadelphia, opened negotiations with a 
view to supply New York with water, after the patent 
for Mr. Rumsey’s engine should be perfected. This 
promising scheme, so opportunely offering, was immedi- 
ately welcomed, and a resolution was passed by the 
Board, inviting proposals. No further movement, 
however, was made in the affair, and at the beginning 
of the year 1792, Zebrina Curtis and others, made va- 
rious proposals, which were referred to a circumlocu- 
tion office called the Street Committee, after which 
nothing more was heard of them, and three years 
elapsed, before the agitation was renewed. The inhabit- 
ants of the’ city were rapidly increasing in numbers, 
wealth, and commercial importance, and great incon- 
veniences resulted from the inadequate supply of wa- 
ter. The few old wells scattered in various parts of 
the city were amply sufficient for the ten thousand in- 
habitants it had contained in 1756, but were complained 
of as very inadequate now that the population had 
increased fourfold. Accordingly, much popular feeling 
was awakened, and in March, 1795, proposals were 
made by various citizens, who were anxious to supply 
a want so universally felt; and amongst other plans, 
that of Samuel Crane, who offered to lay pipes along 
Roosevelt street, from the celebrated Tea Water pump, 
near Chatham Square. These projects were all of them, 
for various reasons, discarded, and as the agitation on 
the subject continued, a committee of the Common 





Council was directed in February, 1796, to advertise, 
and Joseph Brown, and associates, proposed to supply 
the city by means of pipes. In the following year, 
sealed propasals, for distributing water by means of 
pipes, were again advertised for, and among the va- 
tious applications received, was one from the same 
Christopher Colles, who had undertaken the work twen- 
ty-three years before, All these plans followed the 
fate of their predecessors, and were consigned to the 
care of a committee, from whose guardianship they 
never emerged. 

One great defect common to all the projects we have 
mentioned, was the inadequacy of the sources relied on. 
Dr. Joseph Brown was the first to meet this difficulty by 
a definite remedy. In the year 1798, in a communica- 
tion to the Common Council, he pointed out the neces- 
sity of seeking water from sources outside the limits of 
the city, and recommended the Bronx River as affording 
an available and ample supply. 

A committee of the Common Council reported fa- 
vorably, and recommended an investigation. They also 
proposed that an application should be made to the 
Legislature for an act investing the Corporation with 
the requisite powers, and granting them the proceeds of 
the tax on auction-sales, that by these funds, or by loans 
founded on them, the necessary capital might be raised. 
Mr. William Weston, a civil engineer, was appointed to 
survey the ground, and report on the project. His 
opinion was favorable; but his information seems to 
have been confined to the knowledge gained by walking 
over, and viewing the ground. 

As no definite steps were taken, and no other plan 
seemed feasible, the Manhattan Company, within a few 
weeks after Mr. Weston’s report, was incorporated by 
an act of the Legislature, and entrusted by charter with 
the task of supplying the city. As the population, dur- 
ing the last ten years, had almost doubled itself, and 
amounted to more than sixty thousand persons, with a 
probability of further increase in a similar ratio, the 
company were privileged to go over the whole island of 
New York, and into Westchester county, to seek for 
good water. Although the nature of the subjacent 
strata forbade the hope of obtaining good water except 
from very deep levels, they contented themselves with 
sinking a large well at the corner of Duane and Cross 
streets, and the inferior supplies thus obtained were 
distributed by means of wooden pipes. These arrange- 
ments were unsatisfactory to a number of the’ citizens, 
and, in 1804, under the mayoralty of De Witt Clinton,—- 
the inhabitants numbering now seventy thousand per- 
sons,—a committee was appointed to report on the prac- 
ticability of supplying the city with purer and more 
wholesome water, and to confer with the Manhattan 
Company as to the terms upon which they would cede 
to the Corporation their works, and their privileges. 
There is no record of the results of this conference, and 
the inconvenience of permitting private speculation to 
withdraw from the hands of the city authorities the 
right of water-supply, was realized just as had been 
anticipated, when, in 1786, the city, by a very large 
vote, refused to ratify a similar project. The Manhattan 
Company owed its incorporation to the persistent 
exertions of Aaron Burr, at that time a member of the 
Legislature, and was not only invested with the rights 
we have mentioned, but possessed also the privilege of 
using its surplus capital in banking. The act of incor- 
poration being obtained, the consent of the city was 
secured, by permission to subscribe for two thousand 
shares of the stock, As might have been anticipated, 
banking, which was the most lucrative, soon became 
the principal object of the company. Hence the lack 
of enterprise and efficiency in its functions of water- 
supply, out of which sprang the complaints and dissatis- 
faction to which we have referred. 

Millions of dollars were probably, however, saved, 
and much disappointment and inconvenience prevented 
by the aet of incorporation obtained for the Manhattan 
Company by Aaron Burr; for it is highly probable that 
but for the adoption of this course, the Bronx River 
project, or one equally costly and inefficient, would 
have been substituted. 

Various causes contributed, during the next twelve 
years, to check further agitation on this subject. After 
the close of the war with Great Britain, however, the 
question once more began to attract attention, and, in 
1816, the population having increased to one hundred 








thousand, the prevailing anxiety caused the appoint- 
ment of a committee to report on the propriety of an 
application to the Legislature td invest the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty, with the necessary powers. 
What report issued from this committee we are unable 
to state, as no minute of it has been preserved. Robert 
Macomb, in the year 1819, proposed to construct a 
reservoir at Harlem River, and to supply the inhabi- 
tants with water for all domestic purposes. Asking no 
aid or compensation from the Common Council, this 
enterprising man engaged to supply his reservoir from 
Rye Pond, if permitted to lay down his pipes, and to sell 
the water through the city. This project was submitted 
to a committee, who treated it with more consideration 
than was usually bestowed on similar schemes; for they 
not only reported in its favor, but passed a series of 
commendatory resolutions. Fortunately for the future 
inhabitants of the metropolis, this plausible scheme 
was abandoned, and, in 1822, another survey was de- 
cided on, in connection with the River Bronx scheme. 
Before the completion of this survey, two more impos- 
ing plans started up, which seemed at first very likely 
to be realized. One of these plans was to bring the 
Housatonic River to New York in an open canal, and 
an act of incorporation was actually obtained in Con- 
necticut. The other plan was to construct a similar 
canal to Sharon; and these canals were intended not 
only to furnish a supply of water, but to serve the pur- 
poses of commerce. These schemes were, however, 
soon abandoned ; and Mr. White, the engineer appointed 
to survey the country between New York and the main 
source of the River Bronx, presented a favorable report, 
and estimated the cost of bringing the waters of that 
stream to a reservoir near the City Hall at about two 
millions of dollars. As the government of the City 
Hall took no further action in the affair, the New York 
Water Works Company was formed in 1825, about the 
time of the union of the Atlantic with the Canadian 
Lakes by the opening of the magnificent Erie Canal. 

This company, in 1827, found itself unable to proceed, 
and the New York Well Company was incorporated. 
Their scheme was to procure water from wells, sunk in 
the city, but the enterprise failed. as experiments 
proved, here as in Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Leices- 
ter, Manchester, and Liverpool, in England, and in other 
places in red sandstone districts, that an ample supply 
of the best water to large cities cannot be procured ~ 
from wells. Levi Drisbow proposed, in 1828, the sink 
ing of a number of artesian wells to obtain water from 
deeper levels. He met with some success; but the cost 
of the undertaking, and uncertaini€y of the supply, with 
some other circumstances, prevented the prosecution of 
this scheme. A number of destructive fires, which 
caused an immense loss of property, necessitated the 
adoption of some place for providing water, adequate 
and available in such emergencies, With considerable 
difficulty, in the year 1829, the city authorities were 
constrained to give a reluctant consent to a plan recom- 
mended by Alderman Samuel Stevens. This scheme 
proposed the construction of a well and reservoir in 
Fourteenth street, whence water was to be distributed 
in iron pipes. In the following year, a more ample 
supply of water was proposed to be obtained from other 
sources, among which was mentioned the Croton River. 
The adequate supply of pure water obtainable from 
this source had been incidentally pointed out in former 
years; but to the memorial of Francis B. Phelps, Esq., 
presented on the 17th of May, 1830, the city is indebted 
for the first definite proposal in regard to it. 

From that time the opinion gained ground that the 
Croton River could be carried into the city, and that 
without it a supply adequate to the present and future 
wants of the metropolis could not be had. In Novem- 
ber, 1832, De Witt Clinton, Esq., of the United States 
corps of engineers, in conjunction, with Aldermen 
James Palmer, Chairman of the Committee on Fire and 
Water, Myndert Van Schaick, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and James B. Murray, Chairman of 
the Street Committee, made an impartial, thorough 
and personal examination of the rival schemes, and in 


| December prepared a report in which this opinion 


is ably supported. ‘They proposed the construction 
of an open aqueduct, at. the estimated cost of 
$2,500,000. The Legislature, on the 26th of February, 
1833, passed an act for the appointment by the Gover- 
nor and Senate of five persons as Water Commissioners, 
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This act was drawn up by the Honorable Myndert Van 
Schaick, and gave the first effectual impulse to the work. 
The sum of $5,000 being on the fifth of June appro- 
priated by the Common Council, the requisite surveys 
and estimates, connected with various schemes, were 
proceeded with by Major Douglas, an eminent engineer, 
and on the following May another act was passed by 
the Legislature giving new powers to the Commissioners, 
and authorizing the Common Council, if they approved 
any plan adopted by the Commissioners, to submit it to 
the electors, and to raise $2,500,000 by the creation of 
a public fund or stock, to be called “The Water Stock 
of the City of New York.” In April, 1835, the Croton 
plan, having secured the approval both of the Water 
Commissioners and of the Common Council, was sub- 
mitted to the electors, when 17,330 votes were given 
for the scheme, and 5,963 against it. 

It is worthy of note, that the wards which contrib- 
uted the largest amount of taxes gave also the largest 
vote in favor of the Croton project. In the Ninth, Tenth, 
and Thirteenth Wards the negative vote preponderated, 
but in all the others the affirmative was carried by a 
large majority. The first ward, paying $256,181 of 
taxes, recorded twenty-seven negatives against 1,417 
affirmatives, while the three wards above mentioned 
recorded 2,251 affirmative and 2,784 negative votes, 
while the aggregate taxation of the three wards 
amounted to less than one-third of that paid by the 
first ward. 

After an outlay of nine millions of dollars, this vast 
undertaking was, by the untiring exertions of the chief- 
engineer John B. Jervis, at length, completed ; and on the 
fourth of July, 1842, the gates of the new reservoir were 
thrown open by the President of the Board of Water 
Commissioners, and the pure limpid stream, diverted 
more than forty miles from its course, flowed through the 
new channel prepared for it. On the fourteenth of October 
following, the mains and pipes were completed, and a 
public celebration took place in honor of the event. 
The day was ushered in at sunrise by the roaring of 
cannon, and by merry peals from all the bells in the 
city. Atnine o'clock a banner was handed, with im. 
posing ceremony, to the Mayor; who, in behalf of the 
Common Council, presented it to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Fire Department. On one side of this 
banner the ocean king, Neptune, was represented as 
victorious over the demon of fire, and on the other side 
the Queen of Cities was pointing to the magnificent 
work whose completion was being celebrated. Imme- 
diately aftewards a procession seven miles long, .com- 
posed of citizens and soldiers, left the battery, at the 
southern extremity of the city, with flags and banners 
bearing every imaginable device, and attended by nu- 
merous bands of music playing national and triumphant. 
airs. At several points the progress of the procession 
was greeted with the sudden opening of various fount- 
ains in different parts of the city. At half-past four 
in the afternoon an immense concourse of people ga- 
thered around the City Hall to listen to the orations of 
Samuel Stevens and J. L. Lawrence, the former of 
whom, as President of the State Board of Water Com- 
missioners, entrusted to the latter, as President of the 
Croton Aqueduct Board, the care of this gigantic work, 

The following ode, composed in honor of the occasion 
by Gen. G. P. Morris, was then sung by the members of 
the New York Harmonic Society around the sparkling 
waters of the fountain in the Park: 


L 
“ Gushing from this living fountain, 
Music pours a falling strain, 
As the Goddess of the Mountain 
Comes with all her sparkling train ; 
From her grotto-springs advancing, 
Glittering in her feathery spray, 
Woodland fays beside ey nee, 
She pursues her winding way. 
1. 
“ Gently o’er the rippling water, 
In her coral shallop bright, 
Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Glistening fair in virgin white. 
Nymphs and naiads, gion | smiling, 
Urge her back with pearly hand, 
Merrily the sylph beguiling 
From the nooks of fairy land. 


iL 
“ Swimming on the snow-curled billow, 
See the river spirits fair, 


‘—o cheeks, as on a pillow, 

ith the foam-beads in their hair. 

Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely Oread now, 

Eden’s arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow. 


Iv. 
“ Hail the wanderer from a far-land! 
Bind her flowing tresses up! 
Crown her with a fadeless garland, 
And with crystal brim the cup, 
From her haunts of deep seclusion, 
Let Intemperance greet her too, 
And the heat of his delusion 
Sprinkle with this mountain-dew. 


v 


“ Water leaps as if delighted, 

While her conquered foes retire! 
Pale Contagion flies affrighted 

With the baffied demon, Fire! 
Safety dwells in her dominions, 

Health and Beauty with her move, 
And entwine their circling pinions 

In a sisterhood of love. 


vi. 


“ Water shouts a glad hosanna! 

Bubbles up the Earth to bliss! 

Cheers it like the precious manna, 
In the barren wilderness, 

Here we wondering gaze, assembled 
Like the grateful Hebrew band, 

When the hidden fountain trembled, 
And obeyed the Prophet's wand, 


VIL 


“ Round the aqueducts of story, 
As the mists of Lethe throng, 
Croton’s waves, in all their glory, 
Troop in melody along. 
Ever sparkling, bright, and single, 
Will this rock-ribbed stream appear, 
When posterity shall mingle 
Like the gathered waters here.” 


As the strains of music died away, the voices of the 
vast surging multitudes were raised, and a succession of 
hearty cheers closed the ceremonies of this eventful 
day. 

Thus was achieved, during a time of commercial em- 
barrassment, one of the most celebrated aqueducts of 
ancient or modern times—a monument of the genius and 
enterprise of the Empire-City of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 
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THE MAMMOTH GAS CHANDELIER. 


Messrs. Cornnevius & Baker, of Philadelphia, the 
pioneers in American gas-apparatus manufacture, have 
just added another triumph to their already numerous 
artistic laurels, by the production of a magnificent gas- 
chandelier intended fur the Boston (Mass.) Theatre. 

This chandelier is sixteen feet in diameter, twenty- 
four feet in height; it weighs four thousand pounds 
and has two hundred and forty burners in imitation of 
candles, arranged in five rows, diminishing in diameter 
as they descend. Between the rows of lights are thous- 
ands of suspended brilliants hung in festoons, and re- 
flecting, when in full blaze, the most exquisite and deli- 
cate tints of the rainbow blended in the softest hues. 
The style and design of this elaborate work of art is 
chaste and elegant, while its effect upon an audience 
and their surroundings will be gorgeous in the extreme. 
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TO CANV ASSERS. 

Norice is hereby given that all authority to canvass 
for the American Gas-Licut Journat is hereby revoked. 
All contracts entered into by our canvassers up to the 
date when this number of the Journat reaches their 
several residences will be fulfilled by us, but after that 
the progress of the Journat must be left to itself, un- 
stimulated by the personal application of canvassers, 
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From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch. 

Tae American Gas-Licur Journat is a (comparative- 
ly) new monthly publication, devoted to light, water, 
and sewerage, published by John B. Murray, 40 Wall 
street, New York, at three dollars per annum. It is 
invaluable to gas and water companies and engineers, 
giving, as it does, whatever relates to the scientific or 
practical improvemente going on in the manufacture 
and use of gas. Those interested in sewerage will find 
it of value in imparting new ideas upon that subject. 
We recommend it to members of our city councils, 











The Manufacture of Photogenic or Hydro-carbon oils 
from Coal and other Bituminous Substances.—By 
Tomas Antise.t, M.D. 


Tuts valuable treatise contains a large amount of in- 
formation, well worthy the attention of the managers 
of gas-works, and others engaged in the distillation of 
coal and bituminous substances. We would particu- 
larly direct attention to those parts of the work in 
which are discussed the general principles of distil- 
lation to the resulting products obtained, the various 
modes of applying heat, and the general remarks on 
the commercial manufacture of pyrogenic oils, Perhaps 
no article of commerce better illustrates the effect of 
necessity in stimulating the inventive genius of Man 
than that to which this book is devoted. A century 
and a half ago Boyle and Clayton demonstrated, in 
England, that when coal was distilled, a black oil, as 
well as a vapory gas was evolved, Subsequently 


Dr. Hales, Bishop Watson, and others, described the” 


method of producing oils by the distillation of coal at 
a red heat. For about a century, however, these dis- 
coveries were allowed to slumber, until, at last, the 
requirements of growing, populous, wealthy cities 
brought forth one of these discoveries from its secluded 
neglect, and called gas-works into existence. The other 
discovery, however, was useless for half a century 
more, and, perhaps, might have lain neglected and for- 
gotten for a longer period, had not the demand become 
urgent for rapid solvents of india-rubber; for, in this 
country and in England, oils are so cheap and plentiful, 
that the volatile oil obtainable from coal was not 
valued, and the possibility of obtaining from it a new 
and cheaper article for lubricating and light-giving 
uses was little regarded. In continental Europe, how- 
ever, this last cause did not so extensively operate ; 
for there, the limited supply of animal and vegetable 
oils stimulated the distillation of bituminous oils. Con- 
sequently, this manufacture, in Germany and France, 
is of less recent growth than in Great Britain and 
America; and for the last fifteen years it has been 
carried on with considerable spirit and success. More 
recently the manufacture of coal-tar has been introduced. 

In this country extensive manufactories of coal-oil are 
in operation—at New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, Bal- 
timore, and elsewhere. The processes of purification 
are, however, very imperfect, as the smoke and dis- 
agreeable odor attending the consumption of coal-oil 
abundantly testifies. Still the demand exceeds the 
supply, notwithstanding these inconveniences; and, 
since there are circumstances which in many neighbor- 
hoods prevent, at present, the introduction of gas, there 
is little doubt that, as the processes of manufacture 
are improved, and the product becomes more pure, this 
cheap and valuable class of oils, so useful as solvents, 
as lubricators, and for illumination, will have an in- 
creased sale. 

The districts are few in the United States where 
coal oils can be, with advantage, produced; and are 
chiefly limited to those States where, as in Kentucky, 
Indiana, Missouri, Pensylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Virginia, the highly-bituminous cannel-coal can be ob- 
tained. New York and Brooklyn owe their advantages 
for this manufacture to their proximity to the seaboard, 
and to their consequent facilities for the delivery of 
the raw material, and for the shipping of the refined 
oil. 

In a future paper we propose to give some further 
account of the subjects discussed in the valuable work 
of Dr. Antisell; meanwhile we commend it to the 
careful perusal of our readers, 
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Tae Errxecr or CarsuretreD HypRoGEN ON THE 
Sseatuine or Sares.—Notice has been given by the 
principal manufacturers of Muntz’s patent metal, in 
England, that in consequence of the action of water, 


strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, aris- 
ing from sewerage gas, and other impurities in the various 
ports, upon the metal, they will not hereafter give any 
guarantee of its durability. The signers of this notice 
are G. F. Muntz; Vivian & Sons; Pasco Grenfel & 
Sons; Williams, Foster & Co.; Sims, Williams, Nevil 
& Co.; John Bibby, Sons & Co.; Mason & Elkington; 
and Newton, Keates & Co. We see great propriety in 
this notice aside from the reasons given; no guarantee 
accompanies the sale of sheathing copper, and we do 
not see why it should be expected with as good if not 
a better metal. E. W. Barstow, . No. 88 Maiden 
Lane, is agent for Muntz’s metal in this city. - 
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REGON FOUNDRY, 
Nos, 740, 742, 744 Greenwich street, 


New York. 
HERRING & FLOYD, 


CONTINENTAL, HOME 
No.18 Wail street, New York. 
Carita $500,000.—Assets $905,631. 
H. H. Lamport, Sec’y. 


Nos. 112 & 114 Broadway, New York. 
The capital of this Company has been recently 


Geo. T. Hope, Pres’t. | INCREASED BY A CASH SUBSCRIPTION OF 





ietors, manufacture 

Compensators of all deep Bele Aoting Valves, 

Exbausters upon an improved plan, costing less than 

sey desniption te Gensel Water Werks. 
eve ea: on Tt 

Harring “F loyd offer for sale Sabbaton’s Patent 








Shovels, for coke and coals, made of | H’y Quackenboss, Sec. 


EXCELSIOR, 
No. 6 Broad Street, New York. 
Capita, $200,000.— Assets $250,000. 
Eugene Plunkett, Pres. 


$400,000, making the present capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WITH 
A SURPLUS IN ADDITION OF OVER $390,000. 
This Company InsuRES aGaInst Loss or DamacE 








Screening 

malleable iron, of all sizes ; Sabbaton’s Patent Im- 
peeved Sy ncstest the teen, wank of the. Gree’ end 
ran 6 izon work o' 

frame from direct contact with the fire; also Floyd’s 


Patent Malleable Iron Retort-Covers, only quarter | 37. Beeckman, Sec’y. 


of an inch thick, but of convex form, and of great 


FIREMEN’S FUND. 
No. 108 Broadway, New York. 
CapitaL $150,000.—AsseTs $164,688. 
Nathan B.Graham, Pres’t. 


BY Fire, on terms as favorable as the nature of the 
risk and the real security of THE INSURED and of 
the Company will allow. 

LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED AND PROMPTLY PAID. 


DIRECTORS: 





streng d by certificates from several 
of the leading Gas- Works in America. For engrav- 
ings of all the above Patents see AMERICAN Gas- 
Licut Journat for October, 1859, pp. 65 and 71 
Samples of the above castings can be seen at the 
Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas-LIGHT JoURNAL, No. 


FRANKLIN, (Philadelphia) 
No. 27 Wall street, New York. 
Caprra $400,000.—AssiTs $1.656,997° 
J. A. Bancker, Agent. 


Cuas. J Marti, Pres. | A. F. Witmartn, V. Pres. 
Wo. G. LAMBERT, O.iver E. Woop, 
GrorGeE ©, CoLtins, ALFRED 8. BARNES, 
Banrorp N. Barney, GeEorGE BLIss, 

Lucius Hopxtiys, Amos T. Dwicut, 
THOMAS MESSENGER, l yMAN Cook, 





254 Canal street, East, near Broadway, New York. 





Fite Insurance Companies. 





No. 40 Wall Street, New York. 
CaprraL $200,000.—Assets $290,000. 


Jas. M. Rankin, Sec Wm. A. Cobb, Pres’t. 


WiLuiAM H. MELLEN, Levi P. Morton, 
Cuas. B. Hatcu, J. B. Hurcuinson. 

B. Watson BuLL, CuarLes P. BALDWIN, 
Homer MorGan, Joun G. NELSON, 
Levi P. Stone, Henry A. Hurwsvt, 





ATLANTIC, 
No, 14 Wall street, New York. 
CapitaL $150,000.—Assets $259,772. 
Horatio Dorr, Sec’y. John D. Cocks, Pres’, | J, R. Sinith, Sec. 





No. 19 Nassau st. & 8d Av. cor. 25th st., N.Y. 
CapitaL $200,000.—Assets $230,000. 
Wm. D. Waddington, Pres’t. | I. H. FrorHincHaM, 


JamMEs HUMPHREY, Jesse Hoyt, 

GEORGE PEARCE, Ww. Srurais, Jr., 
Warp A. Work, Joun R. Forp, 
James Low, SypNnEy Mason, 
Grorce T. STEDMAN, 





CITIZENS’, 
No. 67 Wall and 5S Bowery, New York. 
Caritat $150,000.—AsseEts $316,500. 
Jas. M. McLean, Sec’y. Dan’l Burtnett, Pres’t. 





No.5 Beekman street, New York. 
CapPiTaL $200,000. 


R. Garrigue, Sec’y. Maurice Hilger, Pres’t. 


CHarLes A. BULKLEY, 
Cepnas H. Norton, 
Rog Lockwoop, 
THEODORE MCNAMEE, 
RIcHARD BIGELOW, 
Curtis NOBLE, 


Cyrus Yate, Jr., 

Ws. R. Fospicx, 
Davin I. Born, 

F. H. Cossir, 

Lewis RoBERTS, 
SamvEt B. CALDWELL, 





CITY, 
No. 62 Wall street, New York. 
CapitaL $210,000.—AsseTs $345,000. 
Sam’l Townsend, Sec’y. 





No. 50 Wall street, New York. 
CapitaL $150,000.—AssETs $192,000. 
Geo. S. Fox, Pres’t. | Robt. O. Glover, Sec’y. 





GerorGE D, MorGAN, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
J. Mixon Smitu, Secretary. 


Wm. Callender, Pres’t. | Joun Macer, Ass’t Secretary. 


Wm. 8. Slocum, Sec’y. 


REPUBLIC, 
No. 16 Wall street, New York. 
Caprrat $150,000.—Asszrs $270,000. 
Duncan F. Curry, Sec’y, Robt. 8. Hone, Pres’t. 


RESOLUTE, 
No. 19 Nassau street, New York. 
CapiraL $200,000.— Assets $254,000. 
Wm. M. Randell, Sec’y. 0. F. Ublhorn, Pres’t, 


STANDARD, 
No. 50 Wall street, New York. 
Capita $200,000. 
Bradford Knapp, Sec’y. Wm. Cripps, Pres’t. 


SAINT MARK’S, 
No. 67 Wall street, New York. 
CariraL $150,000.—Assets $187,000. 
Wash’ton. Post, Sec’y. | John M. Ferrier, Pres’. 


SAINT NICHOLAS, 
No. 10 Merch. Fe.,&81 Eighth Av., New York. 
CaprraL $150,000.—AsseTs $151,000. 
Wm. Winslow, Pres’t. 


SECURITY, 
No. 31 Pine street, New York. 
CapitaL $200,000.—Assets $266,000. 
Thos. W. Birdsall, Sec’y. Jos. Walker, Pres’t, 


ERSEY CITY WATER BONDS. 


The Coupons of the Jersey City 
Water Bends, due this day. wi!l be — on pre- 
sentation at the Continental Bank. New York, or 
at the Mechanics’ & Traders’ Bank, Jersey City, on 
and after the 3d inst. 

CHARLES FINK, 
President Water Board. 
Jersey City, December 28th, 1859. 






































LAW REPORTS, 


THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL WATER TAX.—DECISION OF THE 
SUPREME COURT IN FAVOR OF THE CROTON AQUEDUCT 
BOARD, 


John P. Treadwell et al. vs. Myndert Van Schaick, 
President, et al—This was an injunction suit brought 
by the proprietors of the St, Nicholas Hotel against the 
Croton Aqueduct Board, to prevent them from cutting 
off the supply of Croton water at the hotel for non-pay- 
ment of the water tax. It was argued lately before the 
General Term, on appeal from the decision of Justice 
Roosevelt, which was in favor of the Croton Board. 

It appeared from the evidence that in 1853, the plain- 
tiffs paid for the use of the Croton water the sum of 
$1,204 16, and for the year 1854, $1,545 75; that in 
1855 the defendants attached meters to the pipes leading 
to the premises of the plaintiffs, for ascertaining the 
quantity of water used by them; and that the result of 
such examination proved that in ninety-six days, be- 
tween July and November, the water used by the plain- 
tiffs exceeded 8,000,000 of gallons, and that the whole 
amount of water used on the premises of the plaintiffs 
from May, 1855, for one year, exceeded 37,000,000 
of gallons. 

For this quantity of water the defendants claimed, 
for that year, at the rate of one cent. for every 100 gal- 
lons of water. This the plai: tiffs refused to pay, and, in 
consequence of such refusal, the Croton Board notified 
the plaintiffs that they would stop the supply of water. 
The plaintiffs thereupon commenced this action, and 
obtained an injunction against the defendants. 

Upon the trial of this action, Mr. Justice Roosevelt 
held, that the defendants were justified, on the refusal 
of the — to pay the amount claimed, after notice 
given them, to cut off and stop the supply of water, and 
that the defendants were entitled to judgment and a 
dissolution of the injunction. 

The plaintiffs excepted to these rulings. Upon the 
argument of this case, it was urged, on the part of the 
plaintiffs, that the Croton Board had no authority to cut 
off and stop the supply of water, and that the Croton 
Board had no authority to charge at the rate claimed 
for the water used by the plaintiffs. 

The General Term have rendered their decision, 
affirming the judgment below. A long and able opinion 
has been rendered by Justice Ingraham. 

The Court held that the Croton Aqueduct Board has 
the power to cut off the supply of water for non-pay- 
ment of the Croton water rate; whether the “regular 
rents,” apportioned by the size, character, and use of the 
building, or the “ extra rents,” chargeable in addition to 
the regular rents upon buildings which consume an extra 
supply of water. 

2. That full power exists in the Croton Board, under 
the statutes and ordinances, to make special charges for 
the use of the water in special cases, for which the rate 
is fixed by law, and the Board had, therefore, authority 
» — a charge for the extra water consumed by the 

otel. 

8. In respect to the proof as to the quantity of water 
used by the hotel, the Court say :—This is a question of 
fact to be found by the Court. The only ground on 
which we can render that finding is, that it is against 
the weight of evidence. No evidence has been inserted 
in the papers submitted to us on this appeal. We must, 
therefore, take the findings of facts, as made by the 
Court, to be correct, and can only look at the questions 
of law presented in those findings. 





The amount of water which the Court has found was 
used during the year by the plaintiffs, was 36,072,744 
gallons, and was less than would have been consumed 
at the average rate of 10,000 gallons per day. The 
provisions of the ordinance, so far as it applies to a 
— which exceeded that amount, have nothing to 
do with this case, and there is no charge ———. in 
the ordinance applicable to it. It would, therefore, 
come within the discretionary power conferred on the 
Commissioners, and which they may ee exercise. 
In fixing the rate to be paid, they have adopted the 
minimum rate prescribed by the Common Council for 
the use of a large quantity. Of this the plaintiffs have 
no cause to complain. The extra use of water is not 
compulsory. If they use it, they should be willing to 
pay the price which the authorities have stated to be 
the lowest sum at which the Aqueduct Department 
should furnish such supplies. If not so paid, the course 
taken by the agent was one authorized be the law, and 
necessary for the proper management of the Depart- 
ment, and without the remedy then adopted, the De- 
partment would be remediless. 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS—TRIAL TERM, DecemBER 20. 

Before Hon. Judge Brady. 

James McCunn vs. The Manhattan Gas-Light Com- 
pany of the City of New York.—This was an action to 
recover damages for injury and destruction to plaintiff’s 
lots, buildings, and machinery situated at Seventeenth 
street, between Tenth and Eleventh avenues, adjoining 
the premises of the Manhattan Gas-Light Company, in 
this city. It appeared from the evidence that the de- 
fendant built in 1858 two tanks for holding gas, and 
that in consequence of the excavation which was made, 
the plaintiff’s lots sunk, and his house was rendered 
useless. The building was valued at $3,000, and was 
said to be rented at $500 per annum, and plaintiff 
claimed $5,000 damages for loss of property, and a 
similar amount for injury to his business, The defend- 
ants set up a denial of their liability, and produced 
testimony to show that the plaintiff’s business was not 
injured by the accident. Verdict for plaintiff $3,000. 
The defendants offered the plaintiff in December, 1858. 
$3,100 as compensation for damages sustained, which 
he refused to accept, claiming $10,000 as above stated. 

NEW ROOMS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


Tue office of the American Gas-Licut Journat has 
been removed, as is indicated in the title of this number, 
to the New Iron Burtpines, No. 254 Canat Street, East, 
Corner or Exm Street, neaR Broapway. Spacious 
rooms are being arranged for the reception of every 
description of gas-apparatus, from the “retort” to the 
“ burner,” so that all who wish to send samples of any 
kind of gas-apparatus, will please write us at once. 
Officers of gas-works and others visiting New York 
will find private desks and portfolios entirely at their 
service at the Rooms of the American Gas-Licut Jour- 
naL, No. 254 Canal street, East, where their letters 
should be addressed, and every facility will be extended 
to promote their business and their comfort while they 
remain in the city. 

The next number of the Journat will contain a view 
of our new buildings, with a sketch of their arrange- 
ment, 











HIGHLY GLAZED FIRE CLAY PIPES, 


FOR SEWERAGE AND WATER PURPOSES, 
GAS RETORTS, FIRE BRICKS, &c. 





WILLIAM McKEAN, 
74 Broadway, - --- -- - NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR THE 


“FIELDHOUSE FIRE CLAY WORKS,” 
Huddersfield, England, 


Is prepared to treat with Corporations, Contractors, and 
Gas Companies, cc., for the supply of the above articles, 
either in Liverpool, or delivered at any important port 
on the Atlantic Coast, from New Orleans to Montreal. 
The Fieldhouse Pipes have been used for the sewerage 
of the principal cities and towns in England, and are now 
being extensively used for the sewerage of the city of 
Brooklyn. They are impervious to moisture or decay; 
will stand great internal and external pressure, and 
are cheaper than either brick or stone sewers. 

Further information can be obtained by application to 

WILLIAM McKEAN, 
, 14 Broadway. 

Pipe Yard—Furman street, between Joralemon and 

Atlantic streets, Brooklyn. 





JOHN ROGERSON & CO., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
MIDDLESBR0O’-ON-TEES, 
LONDON, 

SUPPLY 


GAS COAL, CLAY RETORTS, 
CAST IRON PIPES AND RETORTS, 
Gasometers, &c. 

A partner of the above house being now in this 
country, will be glad to wait upon any gas company 
requiring supplies, 

Agents, MEAD & BELL, 
17 William street, 
New York, 





Arresian WELL at Manonester, N, H.—Mr. B. F. 
Martin commenced boring last spring, and after digging 
in gravel ten feet, came to the ledge. He then com- 
menced drilling with a six-inch drill, and continued for 
190 feet in the rock, when he gave it up, the borers 
becoming discouraged. Mr. Martin thinks there is a 
great deal of water in the rock, as he raised a two-inch 
stream with a four-foot copper pump eighty feet long. 
It is Mr. Martin’s intention to recommence operations 
in the spring with steam power. 





Darponvittr’s Baiitrant.—We have noticed in the 
windows of Dardonville’s establishment, No, 623 Broad- 
way, 4 Parisian chandelier of much elegance and taste. 
It is doré, enriched by heavy prisms, and will richly 
adorn the salon of any of our nabobs, 
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ROBERT JONES. | TON eS? ck LEN NT <I Cc. [ JOSEPH LENNIG. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CUSTOMER METERS (Wet and Dry), STATION-METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 


Show-Meters, Meter-Provers, Burner-Provers, Pressure-Registers, Pressure-Indicators, Pressure-Gauges, Mercury-Cups, 
Gowernors, Centre=Seals, cé&c.. c&c. 


Nos. 313 and 315 NEW MARKET STREET, above VINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 
e 
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TO. GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES, GAS ENGINEERS AND GAS WORK BUILDERS. 


An experience of over fourteen years gives us confidence in calling attention to the superior instruments, both Dry and Wet, we are now manufacturing. 
Our materials are of the best in use; the strictest attention is given to workmanship, and we guarantee entire satisfaction to all purchasers, pledging ourselves te 
fidelity and promptness. Our establishment is open for inspection, and we respectfully challenge superiority of workmanship. 


Meters for use in New York will be sealed by the Inspector of that State. 











MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVERS PATENT DRY CAS-METERS < 
SUFFGLK ST. GLERKENWELL -GREEN. 2 ALLEN ST. COSWELL ST, © LONG: 


Tuomas GLover introduced his PATENT DRY GAS METERS into the United States and Canadas in 
1846, and since that time he has received extensive patronage from many Gas Companies of those countries as well 
as from this. Thomas Glover confines his sole attention to the business of Gas-Meter making. The propriety of 
his doing so is satisfactorily proved by his success. For example: one London Company has now in use above 
12,500 of his Patent Dry Gas-Meters, and some of these Meters have been fixed for fourteen years and are still in 
working order, without complaint from either the company or the consumer. 


Tomas GLover thinks it necessary to put Gas Companies on their guard against parties selling Patent Dry 
Gas-Meters constructed in imitation of his, but unskilfully made on erroneous principles, and with improper and 
unsuitable materials. 


Tomas Guiover’s Workshops are now the most extensive in this or any other country, and he is thereby 
enabled promptly to execute orders to any extent required. Purchasers may, at any time, inspect his Works 
and the materials of which his Meters are constructed 


Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell, London, and 1 Barrett Street, Fulton Street, Boston. 
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CAS,-STEAM, SMOKE, PURE WATER AND SOUL PIPES, 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BRICKS, 
AND EVERY VARIETY OF FIRE GOODS. 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 


Near Inccds, England. 


T. W. PARMELE, Agent, No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


























PERCETON FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
fh ee Retorts stand unrivalled, and are adopted invariably by the BRITISH GOVERNMENT in all their 
Works. They are rendered unusually smooth, and free from cracks, thus preventing leakage and the adhesion 


of carbon to the interior. 
JOHN GILKISON & CO, 


90 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
| Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. * 








TO PREVENT THE FREEZING OF GAS-PIPES. 


FOR HOUSES, &O. 


JOHN WALTON’S 
‘LNaLWd 











FOR GAS WORKS: 
FIGURE L—To be placed in the Street. 


(A represents the street; (B) the connecting pipe; (C) the vessel; (D) the service pipe; (E) the alcohol or other liquid; (F) the pipe used to fill the vessel ; 
(G) the cap to close the pipe. 

FIGURES 2 and 3.—To be placed on Main at Gas Works. 

(A) represents the main pipe; (A’) an enlargement thereof; (H) a wire gauze cylinder, which is rotated slowly ; ; the lower port of the pipe is filled with alcohol 
or other liquid, keeping the cylinder constantly wet; (K K, é&c.,) show simple disks within the wheel; (H) to increase the wetted surface; (F) is the pipe used to fill 
or withdraw the liquid used: 

The undersigned would respectfully call the attention of Gas Companies to his improved ANTI-FREEZER, which he guarantees to prevent the freezing of all 
pipes to which it is applied, at a less cost than any other known process, Further information can be had by addressing— 


JOHN WALTON, Louisville, Ky. 
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IMPROVED MODE OF SETTING GAS METERS IN THE WALLS OF BUILDINGS. 











Patented July 5th, 1859, : 
BY ALBERT POTTS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue advantage of this improvement con- 
sists in the facility with which the Meters 
may, at any time, be inspected by the 
Agents of the Gas Company without neces- 
sarily being obliged to enter the premises. 
As will be seen and readily understood from 
the Engraving, the Meter is nicely adjusted 
to an auxiliary case which is imbedded in 
the Front Wall of the Building, or any con- 
venient place above the Level of the Pave- 
ment. With this improvement the Meter 
is less liable to Freeze in Winter season, 
as the inside portion of the Receptacle is 























in uli 


NY 


exposed to the heat from the Parlor or 
Room. The face of the Meter is also 
protected by means of a thick Pad, placed 
between it and the Outside Door. The 
Outside Door is secured by Lock and Key. 
To the consumers of Gas this improvement 
is of great utility, as with it they are freed 
from many annoyances ; and no loss of time, 
and no unnecessary trouble, are required of 
them in the Agent's act of inspecting the 
Gas Meters. 

= For further information, please ad- 
dress the Patentee as above. 
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ALFRED F. JAMES. 
Collection, Exchange and Land Agency, 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


REFERENCE: 
John B. Murray, New York. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 Broadway, New York. 
Assets, January 1, 1859, $1,183,600.98. 
Open daily from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
A. A, Atvorp, Sec’y. 


SEYTON & WAINWRIGHT, 
87 Wiiuram St., New Yor« City. 
STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
GENERAL RAILROAD AND EUROPEAN AGENTS, 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold at the Board of Brokers, and 
at private sale. Railroad and other loans negotiated, and collec- 
tions made for home or European account. Exchange on London, 
©. 8, SEYTON. J. H. WAINWRIGHT, 








REFFRENCES, 
Duncan Sherman & Oo., N. Y. Peter Wainwright, Esq., Boston. 


Richard Irvin & Co., « Ogden, Fleetwood & Co. Chicago. 
John B. Murray, - Erastus Corning, Esq., Albany. 
Union Bank, bed Wm. Fisher & Son, Baltimore. 
Webster Bank, Boston. J. P, Kilbreth, Cincinnati. 


E. F. Satterthwaite, London. Geo. Parish Ogden, Troy. 
Alfred F. James, Galveston, Texas, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 505 BROADWAY, Ne W 
The very, best in use. Send for a Circular. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 

No. 500 Broadway, (opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel;) 
Invite public attention to their Ivprovep Ticut 

Stitcn Sewing Macatnes, which for beauty of con- 





rad 





struction, elegance of finish, and perfectness in Sewing, | 


are unequalled by any in the market. 


LESTER’S SEWING MACHINES, 
LOCK-STITOH, 
Prices from $50 to $150. 
No. 4838 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Adapted to family use—doing light as well as heavy sewing. 


THE WILLCOX & GIBBS’ 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


The best family machine in the market. 
Prices from_$30 to $50. 
604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING WACHINES, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 

No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















Office for the Inspection of Gas Meters, 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





AGENT FOR 


SUAMMON'S CELEBRATED GAS APPARATIS, 


FOR EITHER COAL OR ROSIN GAS. 


GAS FIXTURES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


GAS FITTING. 
GEORGE H. KITCHEN & CO,, 
561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE W. KRAFT, 
GASOMETER AND BOILER MAKER, 
Chestnut Street Wharf, West Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURES 
Gasometers, Retort House Roofs, Water Tanks, Puri- 
fying Boxes, Coal Cars, Coke Barrows, and all kinds of 
Wrought Iron Work for Bridges, Buildings, &c., &c. 
G2” Particular attention paid to Alterations and Kepairs. gr$ 
REFERENCES : 

Joun ©, Cresson, Engineer Gas-Works, Philadelphia. 

Josern A. SanBaton, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Works, New York. 
, Col. W. 8S. Camppety, Engineer Gas-Works, New Orleans, 

P. A. Sappaton, Engineer Gas-Works, Albany. 

Warernovse & Bowes, Gas Engineers, Raleigh, N. C. 

Joszru Battin, Newark, N, J. C. B. DunGan, Philadelphia. 








E. J. Brown, Pres’t 








D. MCDONALD & CO, 
7 No. 61 LANCASTER STREET, ALBANY, N. Y., ° 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Station Meters, Wet Meters (with Iron or Tin Cases), 
Dry Meters, Fancy, Experimental and Show 


Meters, Gas-Holders for Testing Meters, 
Pressure Gauges, &c., &c. 





We wish to call the attention of Gas-Light Companies, Gas Engineers, and all others who contemplate the 
purchase of Gas Meters, to the fact that we are now manufacturing, and prepared to fill all orders in the above 
line upon terms as favorable as any other mantfacturers in the country. 

Having improved, simplified, and so far perfected the mechanical construction of our Meters as to render 
them unquestionably equal, if not superior to any others now in use, we can confidently offer them to purchasers 
assuch. The extreme simplicity of our Dry Meters renders their wear and liability to get out of order, less than 
any other meter in the Market. First-class workmen anly employed, and the best materials used. All work 
warranted, . 

(@s” Meters sealed by the State Inspector, according to the laws of New York 


SYMMES’ PATENT GAS RETORT. 




















HE above cut represents a new mode of connecting retorts to the “stand pipes” without using “ mouth 
pieces,” thus saving the drilling the flanges and making the joints, as well as some 250 lbs. of casting, and 
several bolts for each retort set. A narrow piece of the door C. closes the lower end of the stand-pipe. The 
plate E. is a separate piece, thinner than the retort, and may be secured to the door C., or slid over grooves 
made in the retort for that purpose. The retort is set in the ovens to the dotted line d. This mode of connect- 
ing may be applied to clay as well as iron retorts. Address 
H. K. SYMMES, Newton, Mass. 








GANNEL and COAL 


OF THE BEST DESCRIPTIONS 


FOR MAKING GAS AND COKE.& 


ANALYSES OF CANNEL, 
Showing, from the most recent tests, the productive power (in volume) of each kind of material. 
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GAS. | COKE. : (luminating power *} Brice per ton 
Per ton, 2240 Ibs,|Per ton, 2240 Ibs.) Quality oe Tar per burner consum- free on Price at $4.80 
In Cubic Feet. | of Coke.| +, Gattons, | 12 Gallons. ing 5 feet Gas board vesselsin| per & sterling. 
At 60° temperature.|Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. " per hour. Liverpool 
1 11.700 13 2 7] ood. 16 19 22.50 17s. $4.08 
2 11,090 18 1 16 - 18 16% 21.25 15s. 6d. 8.72 
8 10,000 11 | 2] 0 |f{nfertor. 25 154 20.00 14s, ; 3.36 
vat | 
ANALYSES OF COAL. 
—— a “2 7 —a 
GAS COKE. oe \IIluminating power*| Price per ton 
Per ton, 2240 Ibs.|Per ton, 2240 Ibs.| Quality | —— | Tar | per burner consum- | free on Price at $4.80 
No.| In Cubic Feet. of Coke. in Gallons in Gallons. ing 5 feet Gas | board vesselsin| per £ sterling. 
Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. | ‘ | per hour. | ® Liverpoo!. 
J. | | 
1 11,000 13} 1] 16| Good. | 16 =| 11% 14.00 | 11s. 6d. $2.76 
2 9,650 13 | 38 0 “ | Fw 10 4 10.40 9s. 6a. 2.28 
3 9,300 18 2 | 0 me 24 12 9.30 8s. 6d. 2.04 




















* Equal to Spermacetti Candles, burning 120 gra. per hour. 


The above analyses embrace the best Cannel and Coal raised in the Lancashire, d&c., districts, and are 
tabulated, for safety, rather below the average results. They are large, well screened, and free from dirt when 
delivered on board vessels, and are used for gas purposes at the chief gas works in England and on the Continent. 

Orders for less than 40 tons, (é. ¢., a boat load,) will be charged the cost of carting, viz. 1s. 6d. per ton. 

The prices quoted will in all cases be subject to such alterations, more or less, as the case may be, as may 
arise in the market between the issue of this offer and the time at which the order may come to hand. 

Txrms:—Cash, on presentation of the bills of lading at your bankers or agents in Liverpool, or as may be 
otherwise arranged, less 24 per cent. discount 

Also, HAND PICKED CANNEL and COAL, for house use. 

Concessions in prices made for large quantities. 

GAS APPARATUS of all descriptions and on the most approved principles. Also, Purifying and other 
materjals supplied. - 

ANALYSES, PLANS, and ESTIMATES, and other information required, and the highest references, fur- 
nished on application. 

Contracts for materials and works entered into. No charge made for superintending shipments, preparing 


bills of lading, or passing entries, 
EMANUEL TURNER & CO. 





Export Offices, 34 Castle street, Liverpool, England, 
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GAs lier SHARES FOR 

Sale, in various City Companies, 

FEE Re © twelve per cent. dividends : 
Mich. waukie, Wis. 


Albion, N. Y. New London, Ct. 
Batavia, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Ct. Portsmouth, O. 
N. Y. Staten Island, N. Y. 
Oohoes, N. Y. Tarrytown, A 


N. Y. 
or Mass, Utica, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. West Troy, N. ¥. 
Middletown, Ot. % - 


$20,000, Compansta Espanoa, Havana, Cuba, bein 
the balance of original loan, and the only indebe. 
edness of this pany, secured by up- 
wards of a million of dollars of property. Prin- 
cipal and interest payable in New York City. 


GAS-LIGHT SHARES WANTED. 
» Mich. New Orleans, La. 
Jersey City, N. J. Williamsburg, N. Y. 
frou Butidings Ne. 2¢ Goatees, 
‘ le i) vast, corner 
of Elm street, near Broadway, New York City. 


H°rE IRON FOUNDRY, 

Providence, R. L 

Gas Work Castings of every description. 

They would call attention to their superior Iron 
Retorts, which are extensively used with good 
satisfaction ; also to E. Walcott’s Patent Mouth and 
Lid, possessing important advantages over any 
other in use, and are shown in a circular which 
can be obtained by addressing— 

JOS. P. MANTON, Agt. 


TEPHEN SCAMMON, 
Gas Engineer and Contractor for 
owt “Sesame ess also, ane in Cast 
ron lor Steam, Water, and 

Gas, No. 561 Breadwag,’ New York. ; 


J AMES HELME, 
~ Chandelier and Gas-Fitting Estab- 
lishment, No. 58 East Thirteenth street, between 
Broadway and University Place, New York. 


L* JOURNAL DE L’ECLAIR- 
AGE AU GAZ, published in Paris 
on the 5th and 20th of each month. 
American subscriptions are received at the 
Rooms of the American G.s-Licutr Journat, N. Y. 


A BRONSON, 

® Pattern and Model Designer 
and Maker, having had twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience, will assist and perfect, for all who desire, 
inventions and designs. Patterns and models 
made of wood, iron, or brass, (secretly, if desired,) 
on short notice. 

N. B.—Stove and machine patterns of every de- 
scription, made with elegance and precision. 

Metallic letters for patterns always on hand. 

No. 102 Elm st., cor. Walker st., New York. 


RD. C. KRAUSE, 
Manufacturer of Patent Porous 
Gas-Burners for Cooking, Ironing, Heating, Che- 
mical Apparatus, &c., No. 772 Eighth avenue, 
corner of Fifty-fourth street, New York. 


0 GAS COMPANIES: 


The advertiser (28 years of age, 
presently residing in Scotland), having had thir- 
teen years’ practical experience in everything in- 
cidental to the formation and management of 
gas-works, desires an appointment with some gas 
companyin America. Is fully competent to un- 
dertake the duties of Superintendent or Engineer 
of an extensive gas-works. Salary required, mo- 
derate. Further particulars, and testimonials can 
be seen, by applying at the Rooms of the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut JourNAL. J. H. F. 8. 


EGULATORS FOR GAS. 
Saving 15 to 30 percent. These 
Regulators have been tested during the past two 
years, under all the varied circumstances of gas- 
consumption, and have proved themselves self- 
acting, non-clogging, and in every way perfectly 
reliable. They can be easily attached to meters 
or pipes, and do not obstruct the flow of gas to the 
burners when the street pressure is low, nor allow 
them to “blow” when it is high. See AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut Journat for Nov., 1859, p. 74. 
JOHN H. COOPER, 
114 North Seventh st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 GAS-LIGHT AND WATER 
Companies: : 

SARONY, MAJOR & KNAPP, prgctical Litho- 
graphers, Engravers, and Printers, No. 449 Broad- 
way, design and execute Certificates of Stock for 
Gas and Water Companies; also, Check and Note 
Books, with vignettes of Meters, Gas-Holders, Re- 
servoirs, &c., and all other special and commer- 
cial work, at the lowest prices. 


ENJAMIN PIKE & SONS, 


Opticians. Importers and manu- 
facturers of Mathematical and Philosophical Instru- 
ments, No. 518 Broadway (opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel), New York. 

Gold, Silver and Steel Spectacles; Barometers, 
Thermometers, Surveying Compasses, Theodolites, 
Levelling Instruments, Opera Glasses, Telescopes 
and Microscopes; Air Pumps and Electrical Ms- 
chines. Instruments and Spectacles repaired. 
Periscopic Glasses and Pebbles. 

DANIEL PIKE, GARDINER PIKE. 
































ERGEN IRON WORKS. 
Established 18383. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron Water 
and Gas Pipes. Retorts, Pipes, &c., &c., always on 
hand. Office, 109 Leonard street, New York. 


RON GAS AND WATER PIPE. 
JOHN GILKISON & CO. No. 90 
Beaver street, New York City, Agents for the 
largest Iron Founders in Scotland. They are pre- 
— to make contracts for the supply of Iron 
pe from 2 to 48 inches in diameter, for delivery 
in the spring. Every description of Castings made 
te order. Wire Rope, &c., &c. 


RAIN PIP sz. 
JAMES P. HAMMILL, Importer 
and dealer in best me ag Fire-Brick, Floor, Malt, 
and Roofing Tiles, D Pipe, Gas Pipe, &c. 
155 Water New York city. 











S. V. Merrick. J. VAUGHAN MERRICK. 
W. H. Mexrick. 


OUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
Philadelphia. 

MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Hachiasty. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either telescopic or single, with i 


PATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS- 
Retorts, 


THOS, HOADLEY, Patentee, wishes to call the 
attention of Gas Engineers to these Retorts as a 
very superior article, 


REFERENCES i—Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y- 


Cleveland, O. J 


« ad Detroit, Mich. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 34 Front st. Cleveland, O. 


BAEEE'S IMPROVED LOW- 


Pressure, Self-Regulating, Steam 
Warming and Ventilating Apparatus, for warming 
and ventilating private dwellings and public edifices. 
Its advantages are cheapness of construction, entire 
safety from explosion or fire; its self-regulation 
economy in fuel, inability to freeze, quickness of 
operation, steadiness of heat, freedom from noise, 
simplicity and ease of management and durability. 

For Pamphlets descriptive of the Apparatus, apply 
to BAKER & SMITH, in Johnson’s Hardware es- 
tablishment, No. 36 Howard street, near Broadway, 
New York. 


EST TROY, (N. Y.,) IRON 
FOUNDRY. 

AUGUSTUS VIELE, Manufacturer of Gas and 
Water Pipes of allsizes. Drips, Syphons, Bends, 
and Branches. The manufactures of this establish- 
ment are in use in various Gas and Water 
throughout the commer 

AUGUSTUS VIELE, West Troy, N. Y 











frames complete; Wrought Iron Roof Frames, for 
iron or slate; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, Steam 
Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand Air 
Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, 
Gevernors, Wrought or Cast Iron Lime Sieves for 
Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines, &c., cc. 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 


ARSHALL LEFFERTS & 
BRO., 90 and 92 Beekman street, 

New York, Importers and Dealers in Metals, Tin 
Pilates, Sheet Iron, Copper, Block ‘l'in, &c., for Gas 
eter Makers; also, manufacturers of Galvanized 
Sheet Iron, Galvanized Wire, Nails, Spikes, &c. 
Sheets corrugated and fitted for roofing. Pig iron, 
Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Shot and Bar Lead. 


(ZE0RGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 

Manufacturers of Fixtures for Gas 
Light purposes, Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broad- 
way, New York. Office of the Tocdector of Gas 
Meters for the State of New York. 


WEW YORK FIRE-BRICK 


Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 
B. KREISCHER & Co., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

‘House Tiles and Fire-Bricks of alljshapes and 
sizes. Fire Mortar, Clay, and Sand articies of everv 
description made to order at the shortest notice. 

B. EREISCHER, H. Maurer, A. WEBER. 


OCKE & CRAIGIE, 


Plumbers and Gas-Fitters, No. 12 
East 20th street, New York. 


LOCKE, CRAIGIE & CO., Gas-Fittings, Chan- 
deliers, Bracketa, Globes, &c., No. 927 Broadway, 
New York. 

&@ Particular attention paid to country work. 


RICSSON’S Caloric Engine, 


For driving all light machinery, 
Printing Presses, Domestic Mills, Hoisting Ma- 
chines, and for all Pamping purposes, may be had 
at the Agency. The smaller sizes can be driven by 
a gas-light. 

No. 164 Duane street cor. Hudson, New York. 
JOAN B. KITCHNG. 


AS APPARATUS FOR CARS. 

S. B. BOWLES, No. 12 Gold st., 

New York, Manufacturer and Dealer in Railroad 

Supplies, including Gas Apparatus fur Cars, of the 
most improved design. 


IFFANY & C0O., 


Jewellers and Importers of elegant 
artistic Paris Gas Chandeliers, Brackets, Pendants, 
&c., in Bronze and Gilt, No. 550 Broadway, N, Y. 


EW YORK BELTING AND 


Packing Company, Manufacturers, 
under Goodyear’s Patent, of Vulcanized Rubber 
Fabrics, adapted to mechanical purposes, Machine 
Belting, Steam Packing, Hose. Gas-Fitting, &., 
Nos. 37 and 38 Park Row, New York. 

JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


OHN COOK & CO., 

Manufacturers of the best Black Ink. 

It will not corrode the pen nor mould in the ink- 

stand. A general assortment of Stationery always 
on hand. No. 42 Cedar street, New York. 


F A. SABBATON, 
* Albany, New York, Gas Engineer 
and Contractor. Coal and Rosin Works of any 
capacity constructed on the most approved plans, 

efersto CHARLES peoun, Es Prest. Manhat- 
tan Gas-Light Co., N. Y.; Pumpre.iy, Esq., 
Prest. Albany Gas-Light Co., N. Y.; J. K. Brick, 
Esq., Engineer Brooklyn Gas Co, N. Y. 


R D. WOOD & CO., 
. 


Manufacturers of Cast Iron Gas 
and Water Pipe. Retorts, Lamp-posts,&c. Office. 309 
Market st., Philadelphia. Works at Millville, N. J. 






































TUART & PETERSON, 
Willow street, above Thirteenth, 
Thilaedelphia, Manufacturers of Lamp Posts and 
Cast Iron Street-Lanterns, 
P. 8.—Our Cast Iron Lanterns are warranted 
to outlast three Tin Lanterns. 


ASOMETER RIVETS. 
Every kind of Rivets used in Gas- 
PHILLIPS & ALLEN 


Pennsylvania avenue, above 224 st., Philadelphia. 














ARDONVILLE, 
Importer of Paris Bronzes, Gas 


Fixtures, Carcel ioe, &c, French Rape Seed 
Oil for sale. No. 623 Broadway, New York. 


T G. ARNOLD, 
* Manufacturer of Gas Burners, 
Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
&c., No. 447 Broome street (second door west of 
Broadway), New York. Imported Scotch Tips and 
Burner Plyers always on hand. 














APPLETON & CO., 


¢ Importers and dealers in Ameri- 
can and Foreign Books, publishers of Appleton’s 
Railway Guide and of Appleton’s Dictionary of 
Mechanics—a work indispensable to all engaged in 
the manufacture of Gas. 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARPER & O'CONNELL, 


Manufacturers of Gas Shades and 
Globes of every description. French Colored Gas 
Shades and Smoke Bells. Nos.63 and 65 Elizabeth 


street, corner Hester, New York. 
JOHNSON, 








RADBURY M. 


Gas-Fitter and Plumber, No. 111 
East Eigh*eenth street, New York. 
A large and elegant assortment of Chandeliers, 
Brackets, &c. Gas Pipe and Posts made for Gas 
Companies on favorable terms. 


E A. COEN, E eer and 
“ Contractor, for Coal Gas-Works. 
Plans and specifications furnished and Works 
erected for cities, towns, and villages. Rosin 
Works altered and repaired. Pipe, &c., furnish- 
ed and laid for Water and Gas, 
E. A.COEN, Rondout, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


RAMHALL, HEDGE & CO,, 


442 Broadway, New York, offer for 

sale Shaw’s Patent 
Gas Cooking Stoves, 8 sizes,|Gas Laundry Stoves, 
Gas Steak Broilers, \Gas Bath R’m Stoves, 
Gas Smoothing Irons, Gas Heating Stoves, 
Gas Nurse Lamps, Gas Oyster Roasters, 
Gas Bread Toasters, Gas Ovens, 5 sizes. 
Gas Hatters’ Irons, |Min. Gas Furnace. 

Call and see them at 442 Broadway, between 
Howard and Grand streets, N. ¥. 


OAL FOR GAS-WORKS. 


Samuel Thompson’s Nephew, Im- 

orter of English, Cannel and Newcastle Coal, No. 

BS Pine, 145 Rivington, 14934 Seventh avenue, and 
45 Gold street, New York. . 


ANIEL THOMPSON, 


Machinist, and manufacturer of 
Stop Cocks, Fire Plugs, &c., for Water-works, and 
Stop Cocks, Valves, Drip Pamps, &c., for Gas- 
Works, No. 183 Elfreth Alley, Philadelphia. 


UBIN VILLAGE GAS- 


Works are now building for the 
city of San Antonio, Texas, and for the following 
villages, viz : Greensboro, N. C.; Dover, Delaware ; 
Jersey Shore, Penn.; Flemington. N. J.; Bath, 
N. Y.; Plattsburg, N. Y.; Rutland, Vt.; Point Levi, 
C. E., and Gloversville, N. Y., where they are being 
substituted for Rosin Gas-Works. 

Being adapted to any material containing gas, the 
Aubin Works use as the gas-making material, cotton 
seed at the South, rosin in the Carolinas, cannel coal 
in Pennsylvania, and rosin and coal mixed, in the 
Northern and Eastern States; and are so simple in 
construction and operation, that Gas Companies, 
even in smal! towns, can make a rich, and therefore 
cheap gas, and still pay dividends. Parties inquir- 
ing will be referred to towns of 3,000 to 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, using the Aubin Works, where the net earn- 
ings on the stock are from ten to fifteen per cent. 

eneral office of the Aubin Gas- Works Company, 
44 State street, Albany, New York. 

















WL. ScHOENER & 00, 


Engineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works, 134 and 136 William 
street, New York City. 


Gerorce Dwicut, H. A. Cuapimn, Wm. L. Scuoenrr. 
REFERENCES TO GAS-WORKS: 


Springfield, Mass. Thompsonville, Ct. 
Milford, “ New Britain “ 
Clinton, Ss Norwalk « 
Beverly, x Norwich eg 
Ware, ne Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Glasgow Mills, * Cl - 


yde. 
Wheeler & Wilson Works, Bridgeport, Ct. 


FFICE OF THE NEW YORK 


Gas-Light Company. December 
20th, 1859. The annual election for Thirteen Direc- 
tors of this Company will be held on Monday, the 
9th day of January next, from 11 to 12 o’clock, A.M., 
at the office, 174 Centre street. The Transfer Book 
will be closed from the 22d inst , until after the elec- 


tion. By order, 
Cc. L EVERITT, Secretary. 


GAS-FITTERS. 








0 
ri Wanted — A Good Gas-Fitter. 
None others need apply. WM TOWERS, 31 Car- 
mine street, between Bedford and Bleecker sts. 





ADDISON POTTER, 

Willington Quay, near Newcastle-- 
u OF hee England, manvfactnrer of Clay Retorts, 
Bricks, and every description of Fire-Clay 


0 GAS COMPANIES, ENGI- 

neers, Merchants, Gas-Fitters, Surgi- 
cal Instrument Makers, &c. - 

FLEXIBLE GAS FITTINGS. ; 

she geting (eet demand tes Fisnceels EN- 
AMELLED or LAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
and the incressed facilities of manufacturing it, is 
i rienced ty the 





an assurance of the mn expe: 

ublic in the use of this euneie, 20 extensively made 
by JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, OF LONDON, 
who begs now te announce to the trade, that he 
continues to arpert, toalarge extent, FLEXIBLE 
GLAZED TUBING for GAS, Surgical, and other 
instruments, new in such general use amongat 


Companies, Engineers. Ges-Fitters, and others. 
This is the only TUBING that tly resists 
the action of Coal Gas. 


It is made of all sizes, from 4 
inch up to 14 inches, and in 60 feet lengths. The 
measure is always external diameter to connect the 


usual metal re 
SOLID VULCANIZED INDIA RUBBER TUB- 
ING, for GAS, WATER, &c., made of all sizes, and 
= SY feet lengths, either with or without spiral wire 
1D 


le. 

For liste, and any other information. apply to 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK VULCANIZED India 
Rubber Works, 8 Goswell Road, (opposite Spencer 
See eae win rot 

-B.—All orders re or 
reference in erate f will be promptly executed. 


ATIONAL GAS APPARATUS, 


GEORGE BOWER, Gas Engineer 
and Contractor, St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, Eng- 
land, Contractor for the erection of Gas-Works of 
any Magnitude, and manufacturer of Gas-Fittings, 
Meters, Regulators, and all apparatus connected 
with the production and distribution of gas. Paten- 
tee of the following : 

1st. Portable Cannel Coal Gas Apparatus, requir- 
ing neither skilled labor nor brickwork to fix, but 
complete in itself for 10, 20, and 30 lights; specially 
adapted for cannel coals which do not coke, 
. Retorts fed and discharged by machinery, so 
at the g by this apparatus is conducted 
without any nuisance whatever ; adapted for 40 and 
70 Tights, and for cannel coal of the Lancashire 
uality. 
. 3d. ‘Combined apparatus, forming in one vessel 
the Hydraulic Main, Condenser and Purifier ; adapt- 
ed for all sized works, from 100 up to 500 lights, and 
any quality of coal may be used with these works. 
The advertiser has patterns complete for all sizes 
up to 2,000 lights, can forwi orders expedi- 
tiously. He requires first-class houses to represent 
him in America, Canada, and the Brazils, All ap- 
plications to be prepaid. 


ILLIAM RYDER, 
General Mineral and Metal Agent 


and Merchant, 4 Dean street, Newcastle-on-Tyn 
England, is prepared to supply Gas Companies an 
others with every variety of appliance for the pro- 
duction and supply of Gas, including Gasomete: 
Retorts (metal and clay), Fire Bricks, Coals, Me 
Mains, Tubes, in wrought iron, copper, brass, ] 

or composition, Meters, Taps, Fittings, &c., &c., and 
from his extensive experience in this class of work, 
can guarantee everything of the best description. 


((OWEN'S PATENT FIRECLAY 

Retorts. 

JOSEPH COWEN & CO., Blaydon Burn, near 
Newcasile-on-Tyne, England, were the ay paren 
to whom a Prize Meda! was awarded at Great 
Exhibition, in London, of 1851, for ‘‘ Gas Retorts and 
other objects in Fire-Clay.” 

J C. & Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 











United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire-Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire-Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works, as above. 
COWEN’S GARESFIELD COAL AND COKE. 
al and Coke office, 
Quay Sipe, NewcasTLe-on-TYNeE, 


Wrest IMPORTANT TO ALL 


Consumers of Gas, 
HART’S PATENT GAS-BURNER. 


Harr’s Patent Economizinc Gas-BurNners 
have beep adopted by th ds of public and pri- 
vate establishments, Gas Companies, for Street- 
Lamps, &2., &., in various parts of t.urope (after 
proving the utter WORTHLESSNESS Of Gas REGULA- 
Tors, and other inventions ALLEGING to produce a 
MAXIMUM amount of light with a MINIMUM amount 
of gas, and are considered by all who have given 
them a trial to be the most economical—effecting a 
positive saving from 5 to 35 per cent.—and the only 
means capable of producing a white, thin, and pure 
flame of such brilliancy as‘was never befure obtained 
from Gas by whatever means consnmed, as proved 
by Photométrical teste, made with the mostimproved 
Waen the 2 waa light earying er ‘aneodl vn 

it su 7” n rom 
5 10 100 ‘per cont, This invent sah aes ene by Mr. 
Harr (of Fleet street, Loadon,) in England, France, 
Belgium, and other ae } mee is now being uni- 
ve adopted, and w: btless continue to be 
so long as Gas is used. 

The principle of the Invention consists in the gee 
being (in its passage through the burner) resis 
primarily by a fibrous material, thence passing 
through a diaphragm of felt, encased in two per- 
for metallic discs, so that the pressure with which 
the gas is supplied from the mains becomes checked 
and permits the gas to reach the orifice of the burner 
with only such velocity as may be requisite to de- 
velope & FULL AND BRILLIANT FLAME, while perfect 
combustion is simultaneously secured, and thus is 
prevented the escape of unconsumed gases, which 
so deteriorate the atmosphere as to produce a most 
injurious effect upon the health, are alike de- 
stiuctive of works of art. 

HERBERT WILLIAM HART, 
69 Fleet street, London, 
Or care AMERICAN Gas-Licur JougNAL, N. York. 
(For engravings see AMERICAN Gas-LicuT Jour- 
NAL for December, 1859, page 100.) 


C R. WOODWORTH, 


Manufacturer of Portable Gas- 
Works, No, 1 Cedar st., near Pearl st., N. Y. City. 
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UNITED STATES. 

26,163.—Matthias P. Coons, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an 
Improvement in Apparatus for Generating Illumi- 
Di ating 4 G 
T claim, fi 
combining a ga 

barrel, as re} 
purpose specifi 


as 





pe urticuls ar form and manner of constru 

ine retort, consisting of a fusion-chamber 
; nted i in Hig. l, A, Nos.1 and 8, as combined fi Or the 
l 











Second, 1 also cl i the diaphragm, J, in combina tion with the 
chamber, F and D, yhragm, N, as represented in Fig. 4, in the 
manner and for the tn se specilil 











Turd, I also. 
combination w 
Fourth, Ta 


lai the chamber 
2 other appar 
n the c iamber, 
cover, M in ce nuection with the escape 
its equivalent, ¢ xd int he manner 
Fitih, I als © claim, in combination wit 
projecting ridge on facing-rim or 
groove, P, int ! T; rd 
or bar, R, and « } . 
X (all of which wre represented by 


26,200, —John ( rNe 
Impr ovemer 
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0 clai 


2th “Ge 
9) as 


L, with ¢ 
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attached to the 


















forth and specified. 


N. Y., for an 





ae, Pe 
a. or iN 





‘ Kingston, 





> P ted will rout eX- 
d burner fron a ils influence 
fied. 


> pur “pose sct forth. 
nent of the burner. G, and 





mand arran 






im the construeti 


la 
graduating tube, g, in combination, as described and for the purpose | 


specified, 
26,210.—James Stratton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an 
Improved Apparatus for Regulating the Pressure 
of Water in i Pipes: 
I claim the it or use of th , 







hamber, E, diaphragm, 












7), constructed as and in | 















R, and frame, EK, constructed and operating substantially in the man- 

er und for the purpose set forth. 

26,:10.—I. T. Vankirk, of Frankfort, Pa, and Wm. 
M. Fulton, of Granberry, N. Y. for an Improve- | 
ment in Lamps: 

i iindle, B, with its cog-wheels, 
ce by and acted uy 


D; said spindle 
raitached to | 


and for the pur- | 





the s 







asp 
ter as 


- | 
hew Hod- | 
an Improve- | 


lathew Hodkinson (assignor to Mat 
for 
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; re) 
vi 


\ of Pitts i 


Retorts for 


rv retort 


kinson, 


} “ot 
ourea, 

mene 10 t 
5) 


Di 





i knives, whose 

xh it, by which 

and pulverized 
er method, 

























tlona 





r throu 
is broken 
h an by any ot 


Vhen moti 
moye elec 





“OK 


26,: 


‘hter plate, L, 
t forth 


rrancement of the li 
ed and for the purposé 
sment in the le 
2 purpose se 
eut in the 
e of the bi 
nt in the} 
nbination with 
te purpose set forta 
oyment or use of th 1e div 
» Substantially a 
ne ‘ut for uni itec d use, 
y i, p ojecting lips or Janel . gage or re; 
and aonular dividing plate, A, the whole being con- 
trucied, arranged and operating in the wauner and for the purpose 









in the par- 








r manner specified of 
{ forth, 


the peculiar 





sified device 


Ss 











ng strip, or annular ri 
Sel forthe 


ng 





> purpose 
yheel of the lig 
8, €. 





er 








| out forth, 


, or its equi valve, 0, , the pipe, b, containing 
valve, C, and com: hy ienting with the :amber by pipe, F, pro- 
vided with the cocks, H [, and the e pipe e, G, communicating with the 
pipe, F and B; th shove part: arranged in relation with each | 





other and the supply pipe, A, to operate us and for the purpose set 

forth. 

26,211.—L. Taylor, of Jordan, Wis., for an Improve- 
ment in Apparatus for Elevating Water from 
Wells, 

I claim, first, 
connection wili 

operate as and r 

The 1 


fra 
@c, ¢ 









. G i, 7“ receivers, B b, to 












Second, ‘a3 shown, of connecting the 
bucket, I, to. ihe to wit the br pceh x onthe riage, se 
vided ‘i vail, Ww? of the bucket, its pulley yr 




















v, in connec 

rod, 2’, and ci 

drawn up th 
rm 


; a the carri 
} 2 


are 


trom the well or 


t 
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ot the invention is 











ap] slication of the device or ptation in all ¢ ; Where it may 
be applied, and at the sane time facilitate the operation of the bucket 
both as re rds its (travel over the lined wire or way; ifs filling and 
emptying xr; also th proper mat nipt llation of the same to ensure the 





durability of the device. ] 

Abbott, of North Huron, Ind, (assiznor 
to himself and Emerson Abbot, saine place), 
for an Improvement in Centrifugal Water-wheels: 

1 claim the combination, with a centrifugal water-wreel, A of a 


26,224.—Harry 


of 















valve, B, located and arranged within said wheel so as to turn with it, 
and, at tue sume fi be adjustable while the wheel is in motion, by 
menns of the biil, c, concentric 10d H, and adjusting-lever, L, sub- 


stantially as set forth. 

26,243. —Wm. Boch, Sen, of Green 

Improved Water closet Basin: 

T claim, as an improved art ofm rnufacture, a water-closet basin, 

having a covered annular water passage, b, at its upper edge 
shown and described 


T ¢ NY 
Point, N. 


icle er 








2 23 


26,25 


5.—Seth LL, Cole, of Burlington, 
provement in Gas-bnrners: 

Iclaim the co nstrud stion, from some good conducting = 
set forth, ofa rer, wi h an enlarge ment of the ut 3@ at the puint 
where the gus is discharged and burned in the form ef a ane, or the 
like, furnished witha aperture, as described, so that the gas shali 
be heated to the utmost at the point v 
26,274.—Wm. Linton, of Ba 

provement in Vil 

I claim arranging ac 
filtering cylin: 
the cylinder, 

[This cylindr 
the direction of 
site directions, 
which deprive: 
end of the cy inder 
the large filtering race, wd it sures a pertect filtration. We regard 
this as an excelleut filler. | 
26,276.—T. J. Mayall, 

provement in the Manufacture’ 

I claim my improvement in the manu 
gutta-percha hose or tubing, w is 
fabric which forms the beses a iereof w ith T ervative 
substances, and subsequently coating with Ind a-rubber or gutta- 
percha, and furming the same into hose or tubing, substantially as 
described, 
26,278.—Thos. J. Mayall, of Roxbury, Mass., for an 
Improvement in the Manufacture of Packing and 
Tubing: 
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here lt 18 Consume 
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Md., for an Im- 
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toxbury, 
of Waterproof Hose: 
‘ture of india-rubber or 

r he tibrous 








counected | 


; SO as to Increa 
| wate 
| a bucket, 


| the manner 


) fins ili tate the | 


Y., fur an | 


Mass., for an Im- | 


ae P) 3 ¢ ogo \T , - 
26,842.—E. G. Cushing, of Dryden, N. Y., for an Im- 
provement in Horizontal W oe : 
I claim the comination of the tubes, b. 1 the bolt 
ets, . the whole being cx ace and rhe ae xe 
pose shown and describe 
[Thi is invention relates to an improvement in horizontal center-vent 
wiicels, and conzists in having the buckets attached or applied to the 
wheel ina novel w ay, Where by the bucke's may re readily adjusted 
2 or contract the issues, and re te the discharge of 
ccord to the supply, or as may be desire ed, and also permit 
in case of injury, to be removed with taciity, and replaced 
by anew one. 
- MM 
26, Thos. B. Fogarty, of Charleston, 
Improvement in Gas Meters : 
I claim. first, 
the revolvirg measuriog drum H, of an inclined feed wheel, 


stantisily es and for the purposes set forth, 
Second, The arrangement of the overflow pipe, K, in combination 





, @, and buck- 
as and for the pur- 
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S. C., for an 
The combination with tha water eee B, and 


Th 
with the water reservoir, meter chamb-r, and dry well, L, and pipe, 
N, in the manner substantially as set forth. 
Third, The arrangement of the water inlet, S R, substantially in 
r and for the purposes set furth. 
[This invention consists, first, in the arrangement of an inc’ined 
wheel within separate reservoir made by elougi iug the case of 
the meter; and in tixing ugon the per riphery of this wheel suicable 
eta which shall alcernately dip into the water cont ained in raid 
voir, ar id convey the same into the main reservoir. thereby 
ving a correct water-line under ail erdioary circumstances Ss, 
gan equitable registration of gas, It consists, secondly 
in prev enting the meter from betng overct iarged; by the smp'oyment 
of a pipe extending up near the water-live, and communicating from 
the supply r *SETV oir to the bottom of the dry ws!!in front of the 
meter, so that should any attamps be made to overcharge the reser- 
voir, the water will escape through this pips, and rise into the dry 
welland stop the flow of gas completely. Aliso, in a peculiar ar- 
rangement of ‘the water inlet pips, so thar it will have no communi- 
cation with the body of the meter | 
A. M. Ford and C. W. 
i for an Jinprovement in 
Wheels: 
We claim the construction and arrangement of the lifter, @, and 
band “d, as shown in Fig 1, and of the buckets, a and b, combined in 
the mauner and for the purposes substantially as set for ‘th, 







a 












194 Warner, of Jericho, 


Uorizontal Water- 


26, 








nor to himself and David Millard, of same 
p , for an Improvement in Hydro-Carbon Va- 
por on aratus, 


T claim the arrangement and combination of the zigzag folded sur- 
faces extet ae over the projecting edges, F, with the projectis g 
edges, E C , &c , iu each of the several cells or chambers of the 
impre gu: sting an aratus, substentially in the manner and for the pur- 
pose set forth. 


26,497.—Levi L. Hill, of Greenport, N. Y., for an Im- 
provement in Hydro-carbon V ti Apparatus: 





Iclaim the combination, with a vaporizing vesse’. of the bellows, 
air-receiver, and eduction pipe, as shown, or ia an equivalent manner, 
for the purposes set forth. 

[This invention consists in a certain mode of arranging and apply. 
ing and combioiog two bellows, an air-receiver and a rotary shaft, 
Criven by a weight and carrying tapoet wheels for operating the bel- 
lows, whereby a constant evoply of e ris produced st a snitab!e uni- 

form pressure. Tt further consists 1a a certaia arrangement of the 
blowing apparatus in combination with the vessel containing tha hy- 
dro-ecarbon liquid, from which the vacor for changing the air ia ob- 


| tained, whereby a complete apparatus for vaporizing the liquid and 


I claim my new method of forming packing-hose, or tubing, and | 


other similar articles, the same consisting in rolling or wrapping the 
fabric to be use danrot md the 2 core or mandrel by rolliug or passing 
said core or mu a lrel anc fabric or wrapper together between two 
surfaces, one of whi ch ex a self-adjusting y ielding pressure upon 
the article to be forme 2d, while the other surface has the ne cessary 
motion imparted to il, to rol! or wind the fabric used around the cord 
or mandrel, substantially as set forth. 
26,295.—Charies W. Richter, of Madison, Ga., for an 
Improvement in Lamps: 

I claim the use of the wick 
with a toothed plate, r, at 
certain degree of lot 
for the purpose set forth, 

[This invention relates to an improvement in that class of lamps 
which are designed for burning those hydro-carbuns that volatilize 
and gassify at a low tei 
of turpentine and alcoh 
light or spirituous co: 
on a lamp recent! 
ing date Feb 2 
principle involve: i in the p 
of the fount, and conseqit 














nal adjustme ‘at in relation with the wick u, 







enerally known as ** Burning- fluid,” the 








es ac 

»v this inventor, the Letters’ vatent bear- 
A 
ented Jamp alluded to, to wit, the keeping 
ily its conten 





adjuster, formed of the bar, f, provided | 
inaed end, and so arranged ‘as to have a 


perature, such, { for instance, as a combination | 


The invention is an improvement | 


its object is to more fully carry out the | 


at a low temperature, | 


thereby preventing explosions, and also to prevent the charring and | 


burning of the wic! ‘, and the regulating of the 
crease or diminish the light as may be desired. 


voluine of flame to in- | 


26,305.—S. H. Swift, of Morrisville, Va., for Improve- | 


ment in Apparatus for Elevating Water: 
I claim the buckets, B, curved at the rear, as ; pescribed, in combina- 
tion with the trunnions, r, band, p, notched flanged wheel, W, roller, 


charging the air with its vapor is brought within a small compass, aod 
into a very compact form.] 
5,506.—James A, Lowe, of 
provement in Water Tr: tes 


I claim the water trap shown, when cast without & seam {in lead 
or composition), as a new arti cle of manufacture. 


ew York city, for an Im- 


26,541—H. Wilverth, of Caseyville, Ky., for an Im- | 


proved Artificial Fuel: 

I claim a composition formed by mixing the mentioned ingredients 
together, in the proportions and in the manner specified, for the pur- 
pose sat forth. 

[The object o 
coal, generally calle ed ‘‘siake,” and considered so entirely worthless, 
that they can b3 obtained at ths mere cost of transportation. By 
mixing them with certain ingredients, they are converted into a good 
and cheap fuel.] 


RE-ISSUE. 
Erastus Stebbins, of Chicopee, Mass., for an Improve- 
ment in Stop-Cocks, Patented April 19, 1856: 
I claim the arrangement end combination of the collar, I, flexible 
washer, H, washer, G, as and for the purpose des¢ribed. 
Second, The chambered square nut or valve, when its seat is form- 


ed in the body of the cock in the maaner substentially as and for the 
purpose described. 





ENGLAND. 
1105.—William Johnson, of 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, and 166 Buchanan street, Glasgow, civil 
cogs: for improvements in the manufacture 
»” production of mineral oil and grease. A com- 
sciilnation Provisional protection only obtained. 


1180.—Andrew Knox, of No. 2 Victoria Cottatges, 


Hertford Road, Kingsland, London, engineer, for 





nner epecified of the 


the | 


E, sub- | 


{58.—George H. Bronson, of — nati, Ohio (as- | 


f this invention is to make use ot those emal! pieces of 








improvements in gas-regulators. 
tection only obtained. ° 
1140.—Samuel W right, of Sudbury, Suffolk, gas en- 
gineer, for an imp sroved gas governor or regulator. 
—Messrs. Defries, of Houndsditch, London, manu- 
facturers, for improved apparatus for regulating 
the pressure of gas. 
1177.—John Absterdam, mechanical engineer, of the 
city of New York, U.S. A., for improvements in 
impregnating illuminating gas with hydro-carbon 
vapor. Provisional protection only obtained. 
1219.—George Allcraft, of Upper Thames street, Lon- 
don, for improvements in pressure- gauges, 
1224.—Alexandre Réné Landre, Polydore Gras, and 
Antoire Louis Auguste Boucherie, of Marseilles, 
merchants, for distilling schist or boghead coal, 
and other minerals for lighting. 


Provisional pro- 


i 


1244.—George Jolin Parfitt, of Bath, city surveyor, for 

Improvements in Gas-Burners. 

.—James Harmer, of St. James street, Lower road, 

Islington, Middlesex, for Improvements in parts of 

Dry Gas- ‘Meters 3. 

1308.—James Corn Bent, of Birmingham, gas-meter 
manufacturer, for Improvements in Gas-Meters. 

1314.—Leon Farrene, gentleman, and Bernard Subra, 
Professor of Mathematics, both of Paris, for Im- 
provements in Gas Lighting by means of direct 
carburators. 
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BELGIUM. 
Sept. 20.—G. D. Vandenhaute, of Brussel 
ments in Gas-Meters. 
Sept. 26.—O. A. David, for a Machine for Agglome- 
rating the menu of Oil and other substances. 


s, for Improve- 


Sept. 80.—J. Leizh, for Improvements in the Purifica- 
tion of Oil Gas. ; 

Oct. 8 —A. Bodart, of Brussels, for Apparatus and Pro- 
cess for producing Gas from Coal-Tar or other 
substances containing carbon. 

18.—P. Mallot, for Combination of Heavy Oils and 
Naptha obtained by the Distillation of Ou of Coal- 
tar. 


Oct 








PRUSSIA. 
Oct. 9.—Baldemus & Grune, of Charlottenburg, for 
a special Apparatus for Producing Gas-Light. 
[ How, or by what process, deponent saith not.— 
ip. | 


fe 
ROSIN GAS versus COAL GAS. 

AN unqualified answer to the queries of our corre- 
pondent concerning the relative value of Rosin and 
Coal for distillation for the production of illuminating 
gas, cannot be given. 

A very good test is to compare the total quantity of 
light derivable from each; and then, in each instance, 
to make such allowances as are necessary in the prices 
of materials, labor, and cost of apparatts for the locality 
whence the query comes 

Below is a table, d ledueed from actual experiment, 
showing the prime cost of inaterials to produce light 
equal to one pound of spermaceti—taking the valu: ation 
ot cos and rosin at present quotat ions for this market: 
. First quality foreign Cannel, cents.. 0 96.1 


s 





a 





Seeond ‘do. do. a re 
Third do. do. a6 eid area ak tee 
American do. Kteekowes nea 
Do, bituminous coal, best quality 0.82.3 
NG 6 NGWGKStlG os <i cccswswndatwawmadew eee 
No. 7. Rosin, ordinary working, cents..... 1.28 
No.8. Do., great care in small apparatus 0.85 


The above values represent only the cost of raw ma- 
terial, to which must be added the expenses for labor, 
repairs, and all incidentals, in each instance, to get at 
the cost of gas to the manufacturer. 

The value of the by-products will also vary accord- 
ing to the materials used, and the locality. 

The cannels produce a comparatively valueless coke, 
whilst the resins are altogether consumers of materials, 
| without residuary products. The American bitumin- 
| ous and Neweastle coals present to the gas-maker the 
| most available materials. Rosin, except in the vicinity 
| of turpentine districts, is usually abandoned after a few 
years trial; the amount of labor and care necessary 
for the production of gas of equal density, and the 
great variations in the cost of niaterial, owing to the 
limited production and irregular demand, render the 
operation a hazardous one to the pocket of the manu- 
facturer. 

Indeed, it is not improbable that it would, in all in- 
stances, be cheaper to use the rosin in its natural con- 
dition in the wood, than the manufactured resin itself, 
at the mere cost of collection. 


ys 
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Guazep Fiexisue Gas Tuning —Mr, James Lyne 
Hancock, of No. 3 Goswell Road, London, advertises 
this useful gas apparatus on the last page. The ad- 
vantages of this tubing have not been thoroughly ap- 
preciated here as yet, but whether on account of its 
expense or otherwise we know not. 


rt 





Skating By Gas-Licut.—The Buffaloes (N. Y.) have 
lighted up their skating pond with gas. 


“ 


























GAS-LIGHT-INGS. 

Aprian, Mice.—No report; but we gather from out- 
side sources that the company is doing well, earning 
six per cent. per annum, and applying net income to 
extensions. Capital is small; proportion of consumers 
to population very fair—above an average ; ‘price of gas 
remunerative. 

A capitalist might do well with some of this stock. 


Perhaps a controlling interest might be had on appli- | 


eation at our office. 

Axron, O.—Prompt report. Only half the capital— 
$10,000—in use. Consumers increasing. Price of gas 
low, in consequence of low cost of coal; but this com- 
pany should use clay retorts. Evidently well managed, 
and with economy. 
dividend. 

Atsany, N. Y.—One of the best in the country, rank- 
ing with our N.Y. companies. It is enough to say that 
Paul A. Sabbaton, Esq., is engineer. He has not only 
no superior himself, but he has three sons, all engineers, 
whose equals for their years and weight, we would like 
to look upon. We shall speak of them hereafter. The 
stock of this company is not to be found in the market, 
being held mostly in Albany, and permanently. 

Atsion, N. Y.—One of the earliest reports received. 
A snug little company; new, but reported doing well, 
and will soon pay a dividend. Works built by Fred- 
eric A. Sabbaton, one of the above-named three. 

We have alluded before to a lawsuit against this 
company by a neighbor, who objects to the smell of tar. 
It is not equal, perhaps, to Frangapanni for the hand- 
kerchief, but it is good for the lungs. We advise him 
to stop the suit, and become a stockholder—the easiest 
way to abate the nuisance. In this part of speech we 
can help him—as Napoleon said of war, “ That is our 
trade.” Consumers fair. Price of gas low, but re- 
munerative. 

Aexanpria, Va.—Prompt report. City works, un- 
fortunately. We say unfortunately, because we think 
this business should be left to private enterprise. There 
are too many shady sides to public acts to throw a pure 
light on any community. However, Alexandria may be 
an exception. 
$5 25 per 2240 lbs, and Clover Hill (Va.) coal, at that. 
We thank Mr. White for his attention. 

Atteapeny, Pa—Very prompt and full report. 
little company is highly prosperous. 
three-fourths of their capital in use; a fair average of 
consumers ; large number of public lamps; price of gas 


| 
| 


| model for a larger one. 


It is time that they declare a | 
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dition, and though the company is small, it is no less a | 


Here 1s the report: 
Ne Seo coca c ska sdesesaseecsss Mapes 2 
70 8 


POTNOE, ovcesecnvsccvece 


ener eset eee 





PURE ON EIB DORR io ends device sesicaesas SB SS1 BT 


Trrat Barance, December Ist, 1859 

Dr. 
(MER OROUEMKE., CO wicaasecen coccan coves $46,803 17 
PERO PRR cia. s wisi. ainda abe em Bates 50 00 
ee eS ee Se sedesome  SiseRe ane 
| Lime and coke on hand, ............ ee 75 00 
Ce |) a a ° 1,000 00 
eee ON RNG os cick vase iikeweaweeee 1,712 27 
$51,150 49 

Cr 
Gatitel St0ck, ....0.025cccsccsescossases $45,200 00 
Unclaimed dividends, ......... wee ee 30 00 
Personal accounts owing by the Company, 75 00 
Balance—surplus of profit, ..... ee 5,845 49 





$51,150 49 
Attoona, Mass.—No report. 
Ausurn, N Y.—We are indebted to Mr. Chase, the 


| superintendent, for an immediate reply to our inquiries. 


This company makes rosin-gas, charging $7 per 1000 

eubic feet, which is equal to coal-gas at $3 50. We 

print in another column the relative value of these two 
° 





Bosron, Mass.—The second American town that 
adopted gas-li- ht, and one of the most prosperous com- 
panies. 

Newark, N. J.—This company has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., and reduced the price 
of gas to $3 per 1000 feet, to take effect after the 
present quarter. 

Leavenworth, Kansas, Licutep sy Gas.—The Leaven- 
worth Daily Times, of 5th December, reports that the 
works were nearly completed, and gas would be let into 
the mains about Christmas Day. The premises occupied 
by the gas-works are 100 by 110 feet, fronting on Main 
street, near the Missouri River. Present capacity of the 
works, 25,000 feet, with the ability to double it with 


| ease, and to supply the Fort, two miles distant, when 


necessary. The company have laid two and a half miles 


| of mains on Main, Seneca, Choctaw, Delaware, Shaw- 


nee, Miami, Cherokee, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh streets. It is also in contemplation to light 
fifty street lamps, and to illuminate the levee. The 
castings were made in Cincinnati, and the works are said 
to be well built. The gas-holder is forty feet in diameter ; 
three branches of three retorts each. Coal is found in 


| the immediate vicinity, and costs twenty cents per 


gases, that consumers of each may know what they are 
paying for both. This company owe nothing, and make | 


a legitimate profit on their investment, and no more. 
They use but three-fourths of their capital. 

Aveusta, Gro—Wood and water; changed from 
rosin works in 1858, and operate now under Tyler’s 
patent. Proportion of consumers fair, but there is so: e 
dissatisfaction about the quality of the gas. 


| company is talked of, to make coal-gas. 


This | 
They have only | 


low; and business increasing so rapidly as to require | 


larger works. 
at a high figure. Mr. James Ray, the superintendent, 
makes a very creditable report. He made, in 1858, 
eighteen million cubic feet of gas. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—One of our earliest and best reports. 


The stock is rarely to be had, and then | 


| be a little better if built this year. 
very satisfactory; they are generally liked in that cli- | 
Quantity of gas made in 1858, about seven and | 


This company is, in fact, but three or four persons, viz., | 


W. H. Blumer & Co. and N. Landenslager, who 


bought out Dr. William F. Danowsky, the founder and | 


builder of the works. They use Pennsylvania bitumin- 
ous coal at $7 per 2240 lbs., and mace three million feet 
of gas in 1858. Proportion of consumers to population 
large. Capital in use but $40,000. 


communications occasionally. The readers of the 
Amertoan Gas-Licut JournaL would welcome them 
most warmly, We thank Mr. J. M. Line for his atten- 
tion. 

Atton, Itt.—Private works—but no matter for that— 
send us your report. We want to know what you are 
doing. 


We wish Dr. | 
Danowsky would favor us with one of his able scientific | 


Aveusta, Me.—Capital in use but $87,000. Consid- 
ering the high price of coal—$9—they charge very mod- 
erately for gas—$4. It should be $5 to remunerate 
them. However, if the company are satisfied, we 


ought to be, surely. 
. . . j i] ’ . 
The price of coal strikes us as high— | 


Batrrore, Mp.—Mr. Saunders sent us a prompt and 
full report of this, the oldest incorporated company in 
the United States, and one of the best therein. The 
stock is unsalable, because it is unbuyable: it rarely 
changes hands, being sought eagerly for investment. 
The works are in fine urder, and have been lately im- 
proved by a complete and extensive laboratory. The 
only thing we have against them is that they stick to 
iron retorts. Why is this, General 

Baneor, Mr.—Prosperous company, 
Find iron retorts 


mate. 
a half million cubic feet. 
at $5.88, to 1-10 Cannel, at $13 per 2,240]bs. A good- 
ly heritage of consumers, at a fair price for gas. The 
superintendent. Mr. Perry, sent us, in the absence of 
the secretary, a very intelligent and satisfactory report. 

Batavia, N. Y.—Thrifty little works, and economi- 
cally managed; built by F. A. Sabbaton. They use 
Pittsburg coal. Some of this stock can be sold to pay 


| about 10 per cent. per annum. 


You may be making a fortune by some secret | 


economical contrivance or management, which others | 


might like to adopt, without interfering with you. 

Anwnapotis, Mp.—This is a clever little corporation, 
rather new—twelve months old to-day—using but one- 
quarter of their capital, well patronized, well paid for 
gas, although they pay roundly for coal, $6 25 per 
2240 lbs. How is it that Virginia coal is so dear? St. 
Jobn’s College lights one hundred burners, and the State 
of Maryland about three hundred more in its legislative, 
executive, and judicial halls, or, as they call it, The 
Public Cirele. Uncle Sam has a pocket-edition gas- 
works at the Naval School here; but, like all other 
speculations of Uncle S., the less said about it the 
better. 

Ann Arsor, Mice.—Why no report ? 

Astoria, N. Y.—No response to our courteous inqui- 
ries, but we have picked up enough to satisfy us that 
Mr. Taylor, the superintendent, is making the most of 
the works, which are good, put up by Baxter, with 
Starr’s castings. They use Westmoreland coal. The 
capital is small, and the company too new for results. 

Atianta, Geo.—We regret to say we have no report 
from this company, although we have made two or 
three polite applications for them. We now make the 
fourth. 1 

Arrtesoro’, Mass.—Mr. Henry Rice, superintendent, 
sent us, not only his report by return of mail, but also 
his very creditable annual report to December Ist, 
1859, as soon as it was issued. They use four-fifths 
Pictou and one-fifth English cannel coal, costing respect- 
ively $7 and $13 per 2240 lbs. average $8 20 per ton. 
Price of gas, $4. Proportion of consumers fair, and 
increasing. Mr. Rice contracts no debts, but pays cash 
Sor everything. This is the secret of his excellent con- 


| population, small. 





Another | 


bushel. Mr. O. G. Leopold is the engineer, and is spoken 
of in high terms of praise. Other towns in Kansas will 
soon be lighted, and then Nebraska will follow suit in 
her thriving settlements. 


& 
& 


THE HORRORS OF BURNING-FLUID. 
Tus month’s narrative opens with the almost entire 
destruction of a whole family in Chicago, IIl., by this 
infamous fluid. 





As usual, the women and children 
were the immediate sufferers. 

A family, comprising a mother, named Margaret 
Seger, her two children— Bernard, aged sixteen months, 


| and Leopold, aged twe and a half years—and the grand- 


mother, Catharine Soute, were sitting round a table, in 
the kitchen, at about six o’clock on Thursday evening, 
November 24th. The father was asleep in the front 
room. The light was burning low, and the mother arose 
to fill it, without extinguishing it. The flame from the 


| lamp communicated with the fluid in the ean, and in an 
| instant it exploded, covering the table with the blazing 


Works might | 


Coal used, 9-10 Newcastle, | 


3aTH, Me.—This company is indebted for its success, | 
Batu, Me.—This compan) ndebt : 


in a great measure, to the good management of its 
superintendent, Mr. John Weeks, who is a good gas- 
maker, and knows how to commit his knowledge to 
paper as well as to practice. Maryland coal is used 
here, costing $7 per ton. Proportion of consumers to 
Price of gas, fair; indeed, low, con- 
sidering the cost of coal; four dollars would not be too 
high for the gas, Two millions of cubic feet made in 
1858. Dividends moderate. 

Batu, N. Y.—Now being built. 

Betrast, Me.—Rosin gas-works of small calibre and 


liquid, setting fire to the curtains and windows, and 
enveloping all in flames, Their screams awoke the hus- 
band, who, with the help of his neighbors, sueceeded in 
extinguishing the fire, but not until all were burned. 
The youngest child, Bernard, was horribly burned about 
the face, and died at four o'clock next morning. The 
second child was badly burned in the eyes, and was 
thrown into convulsions. The mother is very seriously 
burned in the face and upon the arms, but it is thought 
she may recover. 

On the morning of December 2d, Sarah Mooney, aged 
twenty-five years, residing in Mercer street, near Canal, 
while filling a fluid-lamp, upset the fluid on her clothes, 
which immediately took fire. The poor woman instantly 
ran into the street, where the flame enveloped her per- 
son. Deputy Sheriff Sinclair succeeded in extinguishing 
the flames, but not before the woman was very severely 
burnt. She was taken to the New York Hospital, 
where the physicians gave it as their opinion that she 
would die before morning. 

A little girl named Kirkwood was burned by the 
explosion of a camphene lamp at No. 41 Mangin street, 
and will probably die of her injuries, 

Thomas Dixon died at the City Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,on Wednesday, December 14th, from burns re- 
ceived by upsetting a Jamp containing burning-fluid, a 
few days ago, at the Globe Hotel. 

A sad accident occurred at No. 44 Bleecker street on 
Tuesday morning, December 27th. <A servant, named 
Mary Govlin, accidently set fire to her clothes while 
trimming a burning-fluid, lamp, when a fellow-servant, 


| named Margaret Dunlevy, came to her assistance, and, 


new, but, on the whole, a lively little company. Works | 


well built; price of gas quite fair; consumers steadily 
increasing, and prospects generally good. 

Beterront, Pa—We have tried hard to get a report, 
but unsuccessfully as yet. We may have to resort to 


| the spirits to find out about these close corporations. 


Betateuem, Pa.—Ditto, ditto, all the way through, 


Beverty, Mass.—A new, but well-built and promising 
works, built by Wm. L. Schoener & Co., who are quite 
successful in this department. For a new company, 
they give a good account of themselves in the Tables. 

Bincuameton, N. Y.—The only report we have of 
this company is a list of officers and the hieroglyphics 
in the last four columns. We would’ like the whole 


| story, now that the ice is broken. 


Biemincuam, Pa.—Jil. 
Borpentown, N. J.—A very complete report, for 
which we thank Mr. J. H. Wheeler. The works are a 


little too good for the town, (if anything can be too | name it is sold, and will, when warm, generate a gas 


good for Néw Jersey)—we mean for the size of the | 


town—and are weil managed. They divide six per 
cent., which is the legal interest, and lay up something 
for a rainy day. They use Pittsburg coal, at $7 per 
ton, and certainly charge moderately for the gas, of 
which they made 962,000 feet in 1658. We have heard 
the Bordentown gas well spoken of. 


in her endeavors to extinguish the flames, she set fire 
to her own dress, and was so severely burned that she 


| died in a few hours afterwards. Deceased was twenty- 
| seven years of age. 





A writer in the Troy Daily Times, says: 

“Almost every issue of your paper records some acci- 
dent resulting from the improper management of burn- 
ing fluid. Burning fluid is not only’combustible, but, 
when warm, rapidly evaporates, generating a gas as 
explosive as gunpowder, and requires to be handled 
and used with great care, It is made by dissolving a 
portion of camphene in a much larger portion of high- 
proof alcohol, being, in fact, composed of fully seventy- 
five per cent. of almost absolute alcohol, one of the 
most volatile articles, when heated, known to chemistry. 
Burning fluid, colored yellow or red, and called phos- 
gene, chemical oil, &e., is sold all over the country, and 
warranted not to explode. The public should be on 
their guard, and place no reliance on such statements. 
The article is essentially the same, under whatever 


which, on contact with a flame, will explode: Let every 
one who uses burning fluid make a note of this,” 


The papers throughout the country are full of acci- 
dents resulting from the use of this infamous stuff, and 
yet the traffic in it is increasing, and, we regret to add, 
profitable. 
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